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Annual Catalogues, 


The Annual American Catalogue for 1889 is in prepara- 
tion. It will contain: 


(1) Directory of American Publishers issuing books in 1888. 
(2) Full-title Record, with descriptive notes, in author-alpha- 
bet, of all books recorded in the PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 

1889. 

(3) Author., title-, and subject-index to same, in one alphabet. 
(4) Publishers’ annual lists for 1889. 

The edition is limited, and to secure copies orders should 
be sent at once. The price is $3.00 sheets, $3.50 half leather ; 
if ordered before publication, the price will be $2.50 in sheets, 
$3.00 half leather. 

The Annual Catalogue for 1886 is now out of print. 
But few copies of the Annual Catalogue for 1887 and 1888 
are on hand. 

We also supply the English Catalogue for 1889 as soon 
as ready, price $1.50, paper; the Annual American and 
English Catalogues, 1889, can be had in one volume, half 
leather, $5.00. 

Early orders for both Catalogues are solicited. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL ST.), 


P. O. Box 943. New York. 
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C: A. Cutrer, Paut L. Forp, £ditors. 


WITH 1890, we cross the threshold of a new 
decade, which gives entrance to the twentieth 
century. We round into the fifteenth year of the 
LiBRARY JOURNAL and of the A. L. A., and look 
forward to the completion of a quarter century 
wonderful for progress in library development and 
in every way grandly filling out the great nine- 
teenth century. This period has included the 
foundation of the American Library Association 
and of the JouRNAL ; the development of the Li- 
brary Bureau; the publication of the Government 
Report on Libraries, with Cutter’s Rules; the is- 
sue of the American Catalogue of Mr. Leypoldt 
and of its first supplement; the publication of the 
revised Poole’s Index and of its first supplement; 
the commencement of the great Congressional 
and Boston Public buildings and the opening of 
scores of local library homes; the Newberry, 
Tilden, Crerar, and other bequests, amounting to 
over ten million dollars; and great progress in 
the development of librarianship as a profession. 
Abroad, the English association has been organ- 
ized, several library periodicals undertaken, and 
the great British Museum catalogue well started 
into printed form. 


THE year opens well, in regard to library and 
bibliegraphical enterprises now in process, and 
the close of the nineteenth century ten years 
hence should see many of these in their final 
permanent shape, clearing up the arrears and 
making the paths smooth for the librarian of the 
twentieth century. The British Museum printed 
catalogue should by that time be completed or 
nearly so. The American Catalogue supplement, 
coming to the even date 1890 (June 30), is at this 
writing well under way; and the editor has hopes 
of developing a working plan which in 1goo will 
permit the preparation of a great Catalogue of 
American Books of the Nineteenth Century, cov- 
ering the field of this catalogue and of its supple- 
ments to that date and of its predecessors, Roor- 
bach, Kelly, etc., in volumes of standard large 
octavo, providing the final basis for American 
trade bibliography. A newsupplementto Poole’s 
Index is due with 1892, and it is to be hoped there 
may be planned for 1900 a similar amalgamated 
Index to the Periodical Literature (English Lan- 
guage) of the Nineteenth Century. 
a comparatively easy matter thereafter to com- 
plete the record for the earlier periods, and to fill 


It would be 
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Literature is well advanced, and Mr. Fletcher 
hopes to publish within or soon after 1891; he 
has now 62 collaborators, who have at this writing 
analyzed and indexed some 800 books of essays, 
travel, biography, etc., and the titles collected and 
waiting treatment indicate that over 2000 works 
will be unlocked by this most useful key. The 
Publication Section of the A. L. A. has at last 
reached print, and will give us the Sargent com- 
pilation of ‘‘ Books for the Young” within the 
year, practically a first section of the ‘*‘ A. L. A. 
Catalog"’ which has been ‘‘coming” so long. 
The material for a second portion will be virtual- 
ly collected in a Bibliography of Political and 
Economic Science now in preparation for the 
Society for Political Edmcation. 


THE one difficulty about most of these things 
Mr. Fletch- 
to prepare an Author- 


is the inadequate pecuniary support. 
er has not attempted 
Index for the 1889 entries in the Codperative 
Index to Periodicals, since the returns on pre- 
vious issues have been so meagre as scarcely to 
justify the original expectations that such an in- 
dex would be welcomed and supported by the li- 
There 
is, indeed, some question as to whether the quar- 


brary profession as helpful and desirable. 


terly Coéperative Index itself is fully utilized, and 
its support is certainly not all that can be desired. 
It is worth considering whether an annual list 
would be preferable and more fully utilized and 
supported, having the advantage of giving but one 
yearly alphabet, but the disadvantage of being 
less ready for current use. One project has sug- 
gested itself that would be most useful if support 
could be had for it, a ‘* Library Annual,” com- 
bining the American and English annual cata- 
logues, an index to the periodicals of the year, 
possibly by authors as well as subjects, an annual 
index to government and state publications and 
other features. This would be a possibility if 
subscriptions at $10 each could be obtained to 
But could they ? 


THe LIBRARY JOURNAL during the past year 


justify it 


has made special effort to be of service to the 
smaller and growing libraries by giving just what 
they want to know and by bringing to their ser- 
vice the experience of the older and larger libraries 
The symposiums, it is generally admitted, have 
been most useful in this direction, and it has been 
our chief regret that the symposiasts have been 
limited to so small a number of the leading libra- 


rians. In fact, it is a standing grievance of the 


any gaps in both works, The Index to Genera, | editors of the JOURNAL that it has been so very 
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difficult to get adequate contributions beyond 
a narrow range of very hard-worked librarians, 
who, because they are busy men, seem to be able 
to make time to do almost everything. A new 
series of symposiums is planned for the current 
year, and we trust to have volunteers to take up 
the thread of the discourse on each subject in 
comment on the first instalment. Of course 
under this system there is more or less repetition 
of facts and ideas, but this very cross-fire, show- 
ing agreements as well as difference of methods, 
is a chief value in this system of presentation of 
facts. While this feature of the JouRNAL is in- 
tended specially for the use of small libraries, it 
is often found that the remarks of the symposiasts 
bring out features of the utmost usefulness in the 
largest libraries, so that the LrsRARY JOURNAL is 
fulfilling the philanthropic ideal of being of “ the 
greatest good to the greatest number.” 


Wiru the new year the LipRARY JOURNAL will 
endeavor to be more enterprising in this direction 
than heretofore, and it is hoped also to develop 
in a number of other newdirections. The article 
on the Library of the United States Geological 
Survey is intended to be the first of a series of 
articles on special libraries which will have the 
result of informing librarians in general where 
the best collections on special subjects are to be 
found. This knowledge will fittingly supplement 
the specialization of libraries, when it is brought 
about according to the suggestions in Mr. Ford’s 
admirable paper. If librarians throughout the 
country will help us in our work by sending 
general articles, local doings, descriptions of their 
specific methods, practical notes, etc., we can 
make the JOURNAL twice as valuable as it has 
ever been before. But it is most discouraging 
to find that appeals of this sort bring out so little 
result, and that there is so little real codperation 
in making the JoURNAL all it should be. 


One possibility of library codperation at very 
small expense seems never to have been fairly 
brought before the library world. We refer 
to the extension of the card catalogue so asto in- 
dicate special collections outside of the library 
or important books not to be found the in library 
but accessible elsewhere. Thisis in line with the 
suggestions often made of referring in a card 
catalogue to the useful analyses, notes, etc., in 
the printed catalogues of other libraries, such as 
Mr. Noyes’ Brooklyn catalogue. These cards 
would naturally be of a different color from those 
of the regular system, but should be in their proper 
alphabetical or analytic place. Inthe great cities 
they would be of inestimable value to scholars in 
pointing out special treasures of other accessible 


libraries or even of private collections, whose own- 
ers have the sympathy of scholarship and are will- 
ing to assist other workers in their own field. Such 
a system would also be of advantage in a suburban 
library, pointing readers, of course in a very gen- 
eral way, to the collections of the metropolitan 
libraries. 


Tue peripatetic meetings of the New York Li- 
brary Club have been so much of a success as to 
assure the permanent success of the Club. These 
meetings afford a useful hint to librarians else- 
where. The talk face to face is always inspiring, 
as those who have met at the annual Conferences 
know full well, but the plan of visiting local libra- 
ries and comparing notes has another and even 
greater practical value. This plan can be put in 
operation not only in our larger cities, but in dis- 
tricts where several libraries are within reasona- 
ble distance of each other by rail. One great 
good that comes of these visitation meetings is 
that the assistants of the library at which the 
meeting is held are brought into relation with 
other library workers and made to feel the real 
library spirit, perhaps for the first time. 


Tue undersigned relinquishes with this issue 
active editorial management of the Liprary 
JOURNAL, as of the other periodicals issued from 
his office, for the purpose of concentrating at- 
tention upon large interests outside the library 
and book-trade fields. It has been a great satis- 
faction to have ‘‘ lent a hand” in the remarkable 
library development of the past fifteen years, 
toward the uplifting of the calling of the librarian 
into a recognized profession and toward making 
the library system the factor it is to-day in our 
national life ; and also to have had to do with the 
organization of American book trade bibliography 
into a system which has received praise as the 
most complete of any of the book-producing 
nations. The pecuniary support of such work, 
however, is inadequate, and a careful business 
man has to recognize that the development of 
such enterprises cannot be pushed beyond acertain 
limit, which for the present seems to have been 
reached. He hopes, however, not to withdraw 
interest from the library calling, and ultimately 
to arrange for greater usefulness to it by provid- 
ing for a more full development of the JouRNAL 
and kindred enterprises than is now practicable. 
In introducing Mr. Paul L. Ford as his suc- 
cessor in the editorial association with Mr. Cutter, 
he feels that he has brought a new element of 
strength to the JOURNAL, and he trusts still to be 
of service to them and to the library profession 
by suggestion, counsel, and occasional direct 
work. R. R. Bowker. 
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NEW VORK Y. M. C. A. LIBRARY. 

Tue Association receives over 500 periodicals. 
The plan of subscription is to have all orders 
end with the calendar year, and this is carried 
out except intwo or three cases. Papers are 
ordered direct from the publishers, or through 
agents. When we can do better by ordering di- 
rect from the publisher, we do so. Foreign 
serials are ordered in the main from an agent in 
New York, who ships them in bale, and delivers 
them unfolded. The agent under the new law 
receives them free of duty. Certain journals 
published outside of London come through the 
mails, as also the London dailies. 

Before the beginning of the year a printed 
postal-card is addressed to publishers and others, 
asking for their bills for the coming year; on re- 
ceipt of bill another printed postal is sent, giving 
the order, filling in the price named in the bill. 

A list of all serials subscribed for is kept in a 
book — arranged by dailies, weeklies (American), 
weeklies (foreign ), etc. —in alphabetical order. 
Two columns are ruled for the long price; in the 
next two columns is written the amount paid for, 
say, 1885, this date standing at the head ofthe 
column; in 1886, '87, etc., the process is repeated. 
As the bills for each paper are entered year by 
year, the librarian detects at once any discrepancy 
in price which may require correction. The 
bills are all certified by the librarian, an abstract 
made of the whole and certified, and al! passed 
to the proper committees for their approval. 

The method of checking periodicals as received 
is as follows: 

There is a ruling, first, for dailies, which are 
arranged alphabetically by place of publication. 
Spaces are ruled for each day of the month, and 
the date written at the head. When a paper is 
received its date is indicated by a mark in the 
column of the same date. Weeklies and month- 
lies, etc., are arranged by their name. Five col- 
umns are ruled for each month, for weeklies, 
and the date of issue marked. In the case of 
monthlies, a column is ruled for each month, 
and the date of its receipt noted in the column 
corresponding to its date —i.¢., ifa journal dated 
May is received the 20th of June, opposite the 
name of the journal, under the column headed 
May will be written 6 | 20. 

When several hundred journals are received, it 
is necessary to review this check-list in order to 
see that everything is coming. If the foreign 
journals are arranged by themselves this is read- 


THE MANAGEMENT OF PERIODICALS. 


ily done, as the eye runs down the last column, 
or the last two, and catches quickly what is lack- 
ing. Rulings must be made each month for 
dailies, and twice a year for weeklies. 

Another book is kept for all periodicals that are 
to be bound for the library. This book contains 
many of the particulars that ultimately go into 
The book is ruled for 


entry or accession number, date of bill, source, 


the accession catalogue. 


title, vols., price, date received from binder, cost 
of binding and total cost. As periodicals are 
charged to two accounts, rulings are provided for 
the two. 

A space is also used for ** Books received from 
binder in order of date,” the entry number only 
being written, and date, as, Oct. 21, 189-189 in 
accession list being Aevue des Arts Decoratifs. 
The headings in this book are printed. 

This last entry involves little writing, and 
shows the cataloguer at a glance the periodicals 
he is to enter in the accession catalogue. This 
last date is carried into the accession catalogue. 
It should be addded, perhaps, that all books are 
entered in brief asthey come in; in an Invoice 
Book, if purchased, a Gift Book, if given, and in 
the Periodical Book, as described. 

The advantages of this day-book or original 
entry are that the cataloguer has before him a 
of the order 
catalogued, and other important data, and there 


record in which books should be 
is no confusion if books are not immediately cat- 
alogued. These books are of service to the libra- 
rian in making up statistics for his annual report. 
There are other advantages more or less impor- 
tant. R. B. 
NEW YORK MERCANTILE LIBRARY 
EXCEPTING the magazines, the current numbers 
of which circulate for home use, all of the peri- 
odicals taken by the library are under the control 
of the Superintendent of the reading-room. Here 
we have two books. In one is entered the daily 
newspapers, in the other all of the remaining 
periodicals, the whole arranged alphabetically. 
Under the name of each periodical is entered 
the source from whence it comes, its date of 
publication, its cost, and the date of the comple- 
tion of the volume. When the numbers are re- 
ceived the date of reception is recorded opposite 
the name of the periodical. 
to hand on time the following notice, printed on 


If they fail to come 


the back of a postal-card, is at once filled in and 
mailed to the agent or publisher: 


. 
= 
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MERCANTILE LiprRARY. New York,..... 18 NEW YORK FREE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 

Gentlemen, WE order our American periodicals from pub- 

Our copy lishers, finding this much more economical. For- 


has not been received. Please forward at once, 
and oblige Yours truly, 


ee 


for W. T. Psaopies, Zidrarian, 


Until the volume is complete all of the back 
numbers of magazines can be referred to in the 
reading-room. When the volume is completed 
it is at once sent to the catalogue department, 
where it is catalogued, and after being bound is 
placed in the library for circulation. 

A portion of our periodicals we receive direct 
from the publishers and others through agents. 
The subscriptions for all foreign periodicals be- 
gin on the first of January of each year. 

The subscriptions for the domestic periodicals 
do not all expire at the same time. 

In our reading-room we file two copies of 
Harper's, two of Century, and one each of other 
magazines. 

In the circulating department we take the fol- 
lowing magazines: Harper's 30 copies, Cen- 
tury 30, Atlantic 10, Lippincott 10, Scribner's 20, 
St. Nicholas 5, and Popular Science 5. 

If at any time the demand requires it, we in- 
crease the above stated numbers. 

These we issue for home use at two cents per 
day. Formerly the charge was five cents per week. 
Under this charge it was noted that a magazine 
was seldom returned in less time than a week, and 
in order to meet the demand we were compelled 
to purchase fifty-five copies of Harper's, the same 
number of Century, and a corresponding num- 
ber of the other magazines. At two cents per 
day most of the magazines are returned inside 
three or four days, thus enabling us to meet the 
demand of our members with a smaller supply of 
magazines. 

Of the popular magazines we bind several 
copies. The monthly numbers are circulated as 
long as there is any demand for them. 

With few exceptions all of our magazines cir- 
culate as books after being bound. 

In cases where we have no duplicates, after the 
lapse of ten years from the completion of the 
volume the circulation is restricted. 

This has become necessary in consequence of 
the losses we have met with and our inability to 
make these losses good. W. T. Propres. 


eign periodicals from Gustav Stechert, after hav- 
ing tried several other agencies. 

We use in checking periodicals the L. B. 
sheets. No accession number is given till a vol- 
ume is bound (which is done as soon as the vol- 
ume is completed), and only one accession number 
to a volume. We bind only Harper, Scribner, 
Century, St. Nicholas, Atlantic, Wide Awake, 
Revue des deux Mondes, Scientific American, Pop- 
ular Science, Rundschau, London News (because 
we have a set), Littell’s Living Age, Ueber Land 
und Meer, and Art Amateur. 

We circulate as ‘‘ Three days books” Harfer, 
Century, Scribner, Popular Science, St. Nicholas. 

Daily papers are bought from an agent and are 
not preserved. We have not at any library over 
50 periodicals, including newspapers. 

ELLEN M. Cok. 
BROOKLYN LIBRARY. 

A Few of the leading magazines are circulated 
as books ; viz., Harper's, Century, Atlantic, and 
Scribner's. Formerly the list included 7Z%e 
Nineteenth Century, and the North American, 
Fortnightly, Contemporary, and Popular Science 
Reviews. The last five were found not to be 
used sufficiently to warrant the trouble of bind- 
ing, and were withdrawn, as most of our readers 
preferred using them in the reading-rooms 
rather than for home reading. A cover made 
for the purpose by our bookbinder is fastened on 
the periodical, which is pierced through the back 
with an awl and secured in its place by cord 
passed through eyelets in back of cover. This 
is hinged so as to open freely. The covers cost 
15 cents each, and can be removed and used for 
newer issues as required. The magazine is then 
covered with paper, labelled, and lettered same 
as a book. Current numbers are issued as 
“extra” books only, at a charge of 2 cents 
a day, or 10 cents a week. This is to insure 
their prompt return, thereby giving other readers 
a chance to get them while fresh. 

As fast as volumes are completed, nearly all 
the reviews and magazines from our reading- 
rooms are bound, shelved, numbered, and circu- 
lated as books. The single numbers used for 
circulation are removed from their cases when 
so old as to be in little request, and sold at 10 
cents each. 


NEW YORK APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY. 
We have not yet tried the plan of circulating 
current numbers of our magazines, chiefly be- 
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cause of the expense. All the popular magazines, 
such as the Century, Harper's, Scribner's, etc., go 
into the circulating department, and are dupli 
cated, if the demand warrants it. Our magazines 
Some of them, 
Popular 

British 


are bound as soon as completed. 
such as the North American Review, 
Monthly, The Forum, the 
quarterlies, we place in the reference department 
when bound. We take regularly three copies 
each of Harper's, Scribner’s,and The Century, 
and two copies of St. Nicholas, and generally add 
extra bound volumes when they go into circula- 
J. ScHWARTzZ. 


Science and 


tion. 


CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY 

In addition to those in our reading-room we 
place in our circulating department copies of the 
current numbers of the magazines as follows: ten 
Harper's, eight Century, three Atlantic, 
Scribner's, Lippincott’s, and St. Nicholas, one each 
North American Review, Forum, and Popular 
Science Monthly. These are bound in temporary 
covers costing 12 cents each, which may be used 
several times. The back of the cover is open so 
that the title and date of the magazine may be 
read, thus avoiding the necessity of marking them. 


each 
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They are labelled and stamped, and the current 
After 
one month they are issued for two weeks and re- 
other books. 


plete we bind, accession, and enter on the shelf 


numbers are issued for seven days only. 


issued as When a volume is com- 


catalogue. The current numbers until bound are 
merely entered in a temporary shelf catalogue. 
The only exception to this is in the case of Lip- 
pincott’s, the current numbers of which are at 
once bound permanently and accessioned, as each 
We 


have had this plan in operation for four years. 


number consists mainly of a complete story. 


The current and recent numbers are constantly 
out, and the bound volumes form a valuable addi- 


tion to our library. By the aid of “ Poole’s In- 


dex” they furnish articles on special subjects 
which are inquired for, and they are often gladly 
taken, when suggested, by those people who come 
into the library for something to read, but with- 
out anything especially in view. 
W. H. Brerr, 
BOSTON ATHEN/EUM. 

We differ from Mr. Brett's practice chiefly in 
taking fewer extra copies, in covering them with 
stiff brown paper, and in letting them out for 3 
days only. C. A, Currer. 


OF LIBRARIES, WITH SPECIAL 


REFERENCE TO NEW YORK.! 


BY PAUI 


Few librarians in any town or city containing 
two or more libraries have failed to realize that 
acertain percentage of the financial force of their 
institutions was each year wasted in the buying 
of the same books. In few cities, however, das 
this duplication been carried farther than in New 
York. Owing to the great number of libraries, 
and especially to the very different relations in 
which they stand towards the reading public, this 
system of indiscriminate purchasing and gather- 
ing, without regard to what other libraries were 
doing, has been most thoroughly in vogue. The 
result is that though our city’s expenditure for 
books will bear comparison with any other in 
America, the results bring greater satisfaction to 
the booksellers than to the readers and scholars. 

Of course we all recognize that a certain 
amount of this duplicating will always, and should 
always exist. There are books which a single li- 
brary will duplicate many times over, and so 
there are books which should be practically in all 
As long, also, as we continue to 


our libraries. 
support both circulating and reference libraries 
based on the different systems known as “ public,’ 


LEICESTER FORD, 


“ free,” proprietary,"’ and subscription,” we 
must expect to find all of them buying the books 
which are demanded by public taste, and so of 
course placing the same works upon their shelves. 
But this duplication is carried far beyond any 
such point as these conditions necessitate, and 
both libraries and readers suffer accordingly. 

To investigate and show the extent of this 
duplication is of course an almost impossible task, 
but I will give, asa sort of specimen of our pres- 
ent system, the results as shown in a single book 
which I had occasion to look up in some bib- 
liographical work I did a short time since. In 
1788 there came from a New York press two 
duodecimo volumes entitled Ze Federalist. It 
was, as I need hardly tell you, an important and 
well-known book, and is still a work of value to 
lawyers, political economists, and historians, as is 
shown by the 25 editions since printed. For 
reference purposes these subsequent issues are of 
much greater value, for they are not only far 
more legibly printed, but most of them contain 


_" A paper read at the meeting of the New York Library 
Club, at Newark, Jan. ro, 1890. 
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valuable introductions, notes, and indices, added 
by editors. The market value of the best of these 
editions varies from $1 to $2.50, while the origi- 
nal edition, having become a bibliographic rarity, 
usually brings between $40 and $50. Yet to my 
certain knowledge I know of 12 copies of this 
original edition standing on the shelves of our 
New York libraries, and this leaves “ several 
counties to hear from.” In other words, we have 
locked up at least $500 in a book which probably 
not 10 people a year wish to examine. 

If this needless duplication was limited to new 
books the evil would be much less. As we all 
know, there is a temporary demand for this class 
which might justify the librarian in buying it, 
and little harm would result, if he cleared it from 
his shelves when this was passed. But it is quite 
as active in the purchase of old books. Books 
already thoroughly accessible to readers, are 
nevertheless constantly being purchased by other 
libraries, without the slightest regard to the law 
of supply and demand. There are, to my knowl- 
edge, now accessible to the public 3 copies of the 
work known as the Pitti Gallery, whichthas a 
trade value of between $150 and $200, yet I 
should not dare to offer a copy at a quarter or 
third off from this price to any library in our 
city not already the possessor of it. The apparent 
cheapness would, I fear, prove so great a temp- 
tation, that the librarian would put the price of 
50 other books into this work, without a thought 
of looking to see how far the public were already 
supplied with this work. And with this wasteful 
duplication comes another evil. The supply of 
most books is limited, and so every copy pur- 
chased raises the price of all the remaining copies 
in trade. So we are not merely spending our 
money where it is of comparatively little value to 
the public, but are forcing other libraries which 
must buy the book to pay an added price for the 
copies they purchase. 

But the evil does not end with first excessive 
waste of money. If there is one great truth 
which the modern librarian has failed to realize 
it is that an unused or useless book is an actual 
incumbrance and injury to his library. These 
books have to be catalogued, classified, kept in 
order and kept in place, four processes which, if 
they could but appear in the library ledger, would 
soon prove to librarians and trustees that the ex- 
penses of the books already purchased, and long 
since fallen into disuse, was seriously impairing 
their power to purchase new works. But in our 
city, perhaps, this injury is most magnified, be- 
cause of the extreme land values. Many of our 


libraries have had occasion more than once to 
move or enlarge their quarters, and there are few 
that will not have to do so within the next 10 
years. This means an expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars, and will be largely due to 
this persistent duplication and preservation of 
books. The New York librarian, owing toa local 
condition, must be brought to realize that feet of 
shelving have a distinct monetary value, and that 
he can only afford to stock them with what has 
a call and value to his own clientéle. We shou!d 
laugh at a merchant who preserved all his old 
stock, which may once have had a value, but 
which had long since passed out of fashion and 
demand; yet this is just what our libraries are 
doing. Of course, when I make this criticism, I 
except certain libraries which of necessity should 
not discriminate. In every city there should be 
one library which should preserve everything, 
without the slightest regard toits apparent value 
or the current demand, and so also, of course, the 
special libraries, such as legal, medical, and his- 
torical, must do the same within their limits. 
But I speak now of the libraries which are intend- 
ed to supply readers rather than scholars, and so 
must emphasize the absolute necessity of their 
directing all their force and energy to seeing that 
the public shall have every book they want, and 
not two copies of one book and none of another. 

One more injurious result of this system is the 
narrowing of the reader's interests. Finding most, 
or at least a sufficient number of the books he 
wishes in one particular library, he pins his alle- 
giance thereto, and ceases to use and often to 
know of the others where he might better pursue 
some special branch of knowledge. Thus in 
place of an individual using and becoming inter- 
ested in several libraries, we find him using and 
aiding but one, a result which I am sure every 
librarian will deprecate. 

Such are the evils of our present system, and 
naturally we ask what feasible remedies are there. 
We find two: the first the suppression and ab- 
sorption of the many libraries into one vast one 
—a method which, even could it be realized ,would 
be a greater misfortune than five times the pres- 
ent duplications ; and, secondly, some agreement 
between librarians, which should mark out for 
each library acertain field for its activity. Such 
a differentiation would not only enable a library 
to use its expenditures with far more wisdom, but 
it would enable him to direct each reader to the 
place where he could work to the best advan- 
tage. But even if such a specialization can be 
agreed upon, it will be of but partial success un- 
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less made retrospective as well as prospective. 
After marking out the scope of alibrary, it should 
place the books already on its shelves, but out- 
side of this range, where they would be the most 
used and consulted. Every librarian’s ambition 
is to supply the public with books and to make 
them use them as far as possible, and yet we 
keep many of them where they are practically 
buried. Of what use to either library or public 
are the files of colonial newspapers in the 
American Institute Library or the series of New 
York State laws in the New York Society Li- 
brary ? Yet there are libraries which would give 
a high exchange or cash value for these, and 
would put them where they would be constantly 
used. Few of us think of the Lenox Library as 
an institution to copy, yet so far as I am aware it 
is the only library in this city which ever refused 
a free gift of books, realizing that the literature 
of the world has passed the point where it was 
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possible for one library to either collect or store 
it, and so is limiting its force to making perfect 
and satisfactory the collections on the lines 
adopted. This must in time be a model for other 
libraries. Trustees and librarians must join in 
eliminating what is unused or misused on their 
shelves, and use it by exchange and sale to 
strengthen both their own and other institutions. 
They will learn that the number of books ina 
library is no criterion of its value. We shall no 
longer have rival libraries, struggling for public 
patronage, but a large number of small libraries, 
each as far as possible with a distinct mission, 
well filled and well catalogued, with the librarian 
thoroughly familiar with his own collection, as 
well as with the literature of his field of activity, 
and with the reading public drawing books from 
a dozen libraries, in place of one. It isa prospect 
which would be the paradise of librarians, yet 
which only needs a little common-sense to realize. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


BY C: A, BURNETT, LIBRARIAN, 


Tue United States Geological Survey was es- | so that in the early part of 1882 the initial steps 


tablished by an act of Congress approved March | 


3, 1879. Ina little more than ten years it has 
developed from a minor office into a well-organ- 
ized and thoroughly equipped bureau of recog- 
nized importance. 

During the first few years of its existence those 
engaged upon the Survey in field and office work 
were supplied with books, pamphlets, and maps, 
much as they were with scientific instruments 
and apparatus; and as there were offices at San 
Francisco, Salt Lake City, and Denver, and in 
three different buildings at Washington, to which 
the field parties from the adjacent sections of coun- 
try retreated during the winter months to work up 
the results of observations made in the summer, 
the books went to the respective offices and re- 
mained scattered. 

Up to the beginning of the year 1882 less than 
$3000 had been expended in procuring the neces- 
sary literary working tools. Purchases of books 
had been made sparingly and only in cases of the 
most pressing need, for it was anticipated that a 
large proportion of the literary material desired 
for the use of specialists would be obtained by 
means of the system of scientific exchanges for 
which provision was made in the statute orig- 
inating the office. No organized attempt had as 
yet been made to husband this material in the 
form of a library, but.it continually increased in 
bulk and at last required to be properly managed, 


were taken to acquire for the Geological Survey 
a technical working library. As the first step in 
that direction, a librarian was appointed — one 
who had had ten years’ previous experience in 
the Library of Congress. When he assumed 
control of his young charge only about 400 vol- 
umes graced the shelves of the Survey library. 

The earliest material accession to this small 
nucleus was a collection of nearly a thousand 
volumes of technical serials and transactions of 
scientific societies which had been accumulated 
by Dr. F. V. Hayden while in charge of the 
United States Geological and Geographical Sur- 
vey ofthe Territories. 

In October, 1882, the library was greatly en- 
riched by the acquisition of the valuable geologic 
library of Mr. Robert Clarke, the well-known 
bookseller of Cincinnati. Mr. Clarke was always 
especially interested in the science of geology, 
and had taken great pains to gather into his li- 
brary a remarkably complete store of the rare 
early reports of State geologic surveys, Fed- 
eral exploring expeditions, and such books and 
tracts as were descriptive of the mineral wealth 
and resources of the country. This purchase 
comprised nearly two thousand volumes. 

During the time that Dr. Hayden was at the 
head of the Survey of the Territories he was the 
recipient from scientific societies, institutions of 


learning, and specialists, of a vast amount of 
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published matter, consisting in large part of pres- | 


entation or autograph copies. Out of this ma- 
terial, after his death, Mrs. Hayden gave to the 
Survey Library a generous selection of books 
and pamphlets bearing upon geology and the re- 
lated sciences, before turning over the remain- 
ing portions to the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia and to Oberlin College. 

In the summer of 1888 the large scientific 
library of M. Jules Desnoyers, for many years 
librarian of the Museum d'Histoire Naturelle, 
was dispersed by auction sale at Paris. This 
great collection was particularly replete in mate- 
rial desirable for use in the work of the office. 
The Survey sent the assistant librarian to attend 
the sale as its accredited agent. As the result of 
the purchases there made over seven hundred 
books and nearly two thousand brochures were 
acquired. Among these were included many 
important foreign contributions to the sciences 
germane to the various lines of research pursued 
by the Geological Survey. 

The last addition of importance to the Survey 
Library was made last May, when Miss Frances 
Lea, daughter of the late Dr. Isaac Lea, presented 
to it the moiety of her distinguished father’s col- 
lection. The remaining half went to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The apportionment to the 
Survey amounted to 576 books and pamphlets. 
Dr. Lea belonged to the older generation of 
prominent scientists, and in his long and active 
career he had amassed, largely through the 
courtesy of exchange, a library unusually rich in 
early American geologic literature. 


Up to 1883 no publications had been issued by 
the Survey except two annual reports and one 
monograph. In that year, however, the Survey 
began to put out several series of monographs, 
bulletins, and statistical papers which the law 
provides shall be sold at the price of publication 
or exchanged for other scientific works. At this 
date (November, 1889) seven annual reports, 
thirteen quarto monographs, accompanied by 
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viduals die, periodicals cease publication, and in- 
stitutions become defunct, but their places on the 


| list are at once filled, and other names are added, 


four folio atlases, fifty-three bulletins, and five | 
| office work or perhaps in the prosecution of some 


volumes on the mineral resources of the United 
States have been published, and the demand for 
these works has kept pace with their numerical 
increase. In 1883 a circular letter proposing ex- 
change was sent to all the most eminent institu- 
tions and individuals, at home and abroad, pub- 
lishing matter relating to geology and the cog- 
nate sciences. Based upon the responses to this 
circular a list of scientific exchanges was pre- 
pared. Asa matter of course alterations are be- 
ing constantly made in the exchange list. Indi- 


so that its actual growth has been regular. The 
Survey publications are now very generally 
known and prized throughout the scientific world, 
and it is not difficult to add new addresses to the 
list. The number is only limited by the princi- 
ple that the recipients must be of acknowledged 
superiority and issue publications needed in the 
work of Survey. The returns from these ex- 
changes have grown steadily greater, so that it is 
mainly through this means that additions to the 
library are now made, only a small annual allot- 
ment of $5000 being required to cover the entire 
purchases for this division of the Survey. 

An important method of securing to the library 
many rare and otherwise unobtainable books is 
through the medium of second-hand dealers, with 
several of whom, both in the United States and 
foreign countries, the Survey has business rela- 
tions. With some an open account is kept, the 
material obtained being offset by furnishing 
them the Survey publications, for which they 
have a regular demand. An endeavor is made 
to keep at al! times the account very nearly even, 
and occasionally a balance is struck. With others 
dealings are conducted in the ordinary way, by 
direct purchase. 

Trade-lists of both new and antiquarian book 
stocks are read and marked by the librarian and 


| by the specialists on the various scientific corps. 


In this way orders are placed which bring to the 
shelves of the library the most recent scientific 
works, as well as old and out-of-print books which 
have become classic and are of value to the 
scientist by reason of their historic bearing on 
special subjects or because of their importance as 
works of reference. Similar action is taken with 
respect to auction sale catalogues, and many a 
scarce old geologic report has been picked up in 
this manner. 

From time to time either the librarian or the 
different members of the Survey prepare special 
lists of books which in the ordinary course of 


specific line of research are found to be essential. 
An instance to the point occurred last year when 
the scope of the Geological Survey was enlarged 
and made to embrace the subject of irrigation in 
the arid regions of the West. Immediately it be- 
came necessary to have in the library a good col- 
lection of all the standard works on that subject. 
In all such cases the lists are divided up, if neces- 
sary, on a basis of the language in which the books 
are published, and the orders are placed with well- 
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known booksellers in London, Paris, Milan, Ber- 
lin, or Leipzig, or with any one of the nuinerous 
firms in the large cities of our DWn country. 


By gift, by purchase, and by exchange, but 
chiefly by the last-named method, the library has 
grown in eight years from nothing at all toa 
well-stocked repository of 25,700 volumes, over 
35,000 pamphlets, and an excellent supply of to- 
pographic and geologic maps of all portions of 
the globe. It has all along been the policy of 
the office to avoid as far as possible bringing to- 
gether a library of a general scientific nature, but 
to limit it rather strictly to publications relating 
to geology, and to such scientific serials and 
works of a general character as contain geologic 
or other technical contributions which may be 
useful in carrying out the purpose for which the 
Geological Survey was created. The department 
of standard text-books, manuals, and treatises on 
general geology and on geologic technology 
forms a valuable feature of the library, and every 
effort is made to keep fully abreast of the times 
by having a complete array of the current geo- 
logic literature. The development of the Survey 
library has been almost phenomenal. Yet the 
entire collection has been catalogued by authors, 
and some progress has been made toward a bibli- 
ography of North American geology, and one of 
official State and Federal geologic surveys. No 
attempt has yet been made to catalogue the li- 
brary by subjects. A simple classification of the 
books upon the shelves suffices for the present. 

The growth of the library for each fiscal year 
from 1884 to 1889 is shown by this table : 


| Books. Pamphlets. 
j 
| Exchange. | Purchase. | Exchange.) Purchase 
| 8,714 2,801 6.4 
| 2.451 746 4,000 3 
1,553 00x 4a 
1,973 273 6,2 
1,719 243 Sor 
1.543 1,204 1,600 
Totals. 17,953 6.347 30,85 3,2 
17,95 30 
| 24,300 34, 
24, 
Total number of books and pamphlets, 
June 30, 1889...... PORE ‘ 58,400 


The additions made since the close of the last 
fiscal year are considerable, and raise these totals 
to the figures already given. 

Especial attention has been paid to the matter 
of pamphlets, those fugitive publications which 
come so unobtrusively into the world, live a day, 


octavos, 
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and are soon forgotten, unless preserved. The 
Survey has solved, for itself at least, the problem 
of the proper housing of this class of literary 
A modification of the Woodruff file 
Each case contains twenty-four 


material. 
case is used. 
octavo and four quarto drawers, for this has been 
found to be the average proportion of quartos to 
In these drawers the pamphlets are 
placed in a vertical or standing position and 
maintained so by a clip. They are arranged 
alphabetically by authors and are as readily found 
as a card in a card-row. 


In the St. Louis Conference Number of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL is presented an interesting col- 
ligation of facts and opinions on the subject of 
scrap-books. The Survey has for several years 
made a practice of preserving newspaper clip- 
pings relating to the Survey or to matters of 
geologic interest. These scraps have been mount- 
ed on sheets folded once to octavo size, the cut- 
tings being pasted close together in two columns 
down the middle of the page. These sheets are 
then filed away and kept for ready reference in 
certain drawers of the pamphlet cases. 

In the early days of the Survey it was not 
proud, and to save office rent it gratefully accept- 
ed a tender of rooms in the National Museum, 
one of which was set apart for the library. For 
a time this one room proved sufficient. In Oc- 
tober, 1884, the entire office was removed to a 
large building, and the library was placed in com- 
fortable and commodious quarters, and specially 
furnished with light wood, open shelving made 
in sections of a standard width and eight shelves 
high. But the library was in its lusty youth and 


soon outgrew the space then provided. Since 


| that time three additional stacks have been built. 


In accordance with a resolution of the Senate 


| passed March 3, 1887, a select committee was ap- 


| the several executive departments. 


pointed for the purpose of examining into the 
methods of business and work in all branches of 
In conform- 
ity with the requirements of that resolution the 
Director of the Geological Survey prepared an 
elaborate statement of the organization, business 
methods, and work of his office, in which the 
operations of the library and document divisions 
are fully and carefully set forth in every detail. 
Copies of this report will be sent upon applica- 
tion to the Director. 

Asa special scientific library that of the Geo- 
logical Survey is one of prime importance, and its 
usefulness will continue to increase year by year 
as the great work of the Geological Survey pro- 


gresses and expands. 
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PROBLEM. 
STATE LIBRARIAN 
CHIEF AMES, 
Tue following correspondence, although it 
covers ground already familiar to many libra- 


LETTERS FROM DUNN AND 


rians, will be read with interest : 


To the Editor of the Liwkary JOURNAL: 

I sEND you the enclosed letter of Mr. Ames in 
the hope that its publication may hasten the 
much-needed reform in the printing and distribu- 
tion of government documents. My impression 
is that librarians generally do not understand the 
real defects in the present system, and that no 
material advance can be made until those who 
have given special attention to the subject put 
their views before their professional brethren. 
In my opinion the objectionable features men- 
tioned in your November number are only sur- 
face manifestations of underlying evils. The 
present style of labelling and numbering what are 
known as the ‘' leather-bound”’ sets is fairly 
satisfactory. Inthe past it has been bad enough, 
but there has always been some system about it, 
and by a little patience volume numbers can 
easily be ascertained and supplied where lacking. 
Poore’s Descriptive Catalogue wil! furnish all 
necessary information ‘on this subject. This book 
is not fairly appreciatéd. Its index is bad, but 
the subject-matter is invaluable, and its chrono- 
logical arrangement enables one easily to find 
the proper location of documents which cannot 
otherwise be identified. 

I think that the following are the principal 
points now needing correction : 

1. The public depositories should be fixed by 
law, and should receive a// government publica 
tions, independent of requests of Congressmen 
or librarians, and unrestricted by any favouritism 
of officials. I cannot speak with absolute assur- 
ance, but I doubt if any library in the United 
States, excepting possibly the Congressional 
library, receives a// documents published by the 
government. The ones that as a rule are not 
generally distributed are the most valuable of 
the publications, the bulletins, circulars, 
professional papers, etc., of the several executive 
departments. The list of depositories would 
number perhaps 500 — certainly not over 1000 — 
and should include all State libraries, and the 
more important libraries of cities, universities, 
ete, 

2. Mr. Ames’ suggestion of one distributing 
department to have entire charge of the matter 
should be adopted. The reasons are practically 
self evident. 

3. Several classes of documents which were 
begun as independent sets should be continued 
so,and not included in the “ leather-bound ” sets, 
as is now being done. 


The Rebellion Record 
and various scientific publications are examples. 
The “ leather-bound " sets should include only 
matters properly relating to government, and 
net publications for general information, which 
can be satisfactorily handled in separate 
sets. 

4. The system of sale of documents now in 
vogue in several departments, should be aban- 


more 
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doned, at least as to all depositories. The 


| amount of money received by the government 


from this source is ridiculously small, and yet it 
makes a heavy tax on libraries of limited in- 
comes —as all State libraries are. If there is 
any justification for the government's printing 
all that it does, it is in the probability that the 
publications will be of use to the people, and 
they should be placed where the people can have 
access to them. 

5. Poore’s Descriptive Catalogue should be 
brought down to date, and an entirely new index 
should be made by professional indexers. It is 
too late now to have each title in the body of 
the book numbered, as should have been done, 
but it may be improved by giving a sub-index 
to each document, instead of lumping them under 
general heads, as in the present index ; and also 
by designating the column, as well as the page, 
in which the title is to be found. There should 
be appended complete lists, to date, of all de- 
partmental publications not regularly included 
in the * leather-bound ”’ sets. 

6. As the ‘‘leather-bound ” sets are usually 
from one to three years back of date, the more 
important publications, including all regular re- 
ports of departments, should be furnished to de- 
positories as soon as printed, either anbound or 
in the ordinary cloth binding. The chief use of 
all documents properly governmental in charac- 
ter is the immediate use for newspaper and po- 
litical purposes, and unless they are made imme- 
diately accessible this use is lost. 

7. The Congressional documents of the first 
fifteen Congresses (not including the Annals) 
should be reprinted zm foto. Unless this is done 
the United States cannot own a complete set of 
its owndocuments. Neither the Senate nor the 
House library has them, and the set in the Con- 
gressional library is broken. The expense would 
not be heavy — probably not more than a single 
year's printing now costs. This proposition is, 
of course, not strictly germane to the question 
of reform for the future, but it can more easily 
be accomplished in connection with a general re- 
form than otherwise. We are just entering the 
centennial period of the earlier Congresses, when 
these documents will be of peculiar service his- 
torically, and if they are to be reprinted, as they 
certainly must be, the sooner the better. 

Doubtless other valuable reforms could be 
suggested, and will be, but these seem to me the 
most important. It is certain that if librarians 
generally could come to an harmonious under 
stanaing as to what is needed, the prospect of 
getting it would be largely brightened. There 
are few librarians who could not enlist the sym- 
pathy of some Congressman, and if a general ef- 
fort were made the reform could be obtained 
with comparative ease. Is it not worth the 
trial ? Very truly yours, J. P. DUNN, JR. 


DerartTMent oF THE INTERIOR, | 
Wasuincton, Dec. 12, 1889. 


Mr. J. P. Dunn, Jn., State Librarian, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dear Sir: Your communications of the 25th 


of October and the 3d inst., addressed to the First 
Assistant Secretary of the Department, have in 
due course of business come to my office. 


The 
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first would have been answered some time since three, and sometimes four, editions, making “ con- 


except for the fact ‘hat I have since its reception 
been quite ill, and when well enough to be at the 
office been so pressed with curreat and important 
business as not to be able to reply to your com 
munication. 

I am very glad to learn that you and some of 
the other State librarians are taking so much in- 
terest in the matter of public documents, and I 
most sincerely hope that the result will be some 
radical reform, both in the methods of publica 
tion and distribution of documents. 
number of years been working away at these re- 
forms, but when one hasto accomplish results in 
connection with three or four hundred other par 
ties, the majority of whom feel no interest in the 
enterprise and are ignorant of the subject-matter of 
the same, it is very difficult to accomplish much. 

So far as the distribution of government put 
lications is concerned, the one chief reform wou!d 
be accomplished by the establishment of a single 
bureau of documents, from which all public docu- 
ments issued for gratuitous distribution should 
issue. In this way alone can duplication and 
triplication be prevented and the largest good at 
complished, Under the present methods the same 
document is being distributed by three or four 
different agencies, each of which in entire 
ignorance of what the other is doing, there being 
no system or harmony in the matter. 

In the next place, more adequate provision 
should be made by law for the supply of the pub 
lic, college, and university libraries of the country. 
As it is now, only two libraries in each State, 
with the State Library, and one library in each 
Congressional district can be put upon the list of 
depositories of public documents to receive the 
principal publications of the government. For all! 
other libraries no provision whatever exists and 
they must depend upon the courtesy of men, 
Congressand of the several executive departments 
for their supply of public documents. I think 
provision should be made for furnishing every 
library containing, say, three thousand volumes, 
with the annua! reports of all the departments of 
the government, with the Congressional Record 
and with other selected and important publica- 
tions, so that these libraries should receive them 
independently of all individual discretion. There 
are also certain documents like the Congressional! 
Record, Statutes-at-Large and special depart- 
mental publications, that do not, in virtue of any 
law, even get into depositories of public docu- 
ments, but are supplied only by members of Con 
gress, the result of which is that very few com 
plete sets of these documents are found in the 
libraries of the country. Resolution after res 
olution has beea introduced into the two Houses 
of Congress providing that depositories at least 
shall be supplied with a copy of all publications, 
but these resolutions have been pigeon-holed in 
the committee-rooms. 

I note what you say regarding the confusion in 
the matter of documents, occasioned by the issu 
ing of so many editions of the same publication, 
in the first place in leather binding, as executive 
and miscellaneous documents, etc.; then under the 
form of messages and documents; then again, 


is 


vers of 


under the form of annual reports of the various 
bureaus and offices, so that of all the important an- 
nual reports of the departments, we have at least 


I have for a | 


fusion worse confounded.’ Therefore, the next re- 
form should be inthis matter, some provision being 
made by which the same documents sh 
sued only ina single edition, uniformly titled a 
backed, so that it could be readily classified 
that individuals and libraries could readily ceter- 
mine whether they were in possession of the vol 
ume d or whether they have more 
than one copy of the same document or not. As 

miay have three copies at least of 
important documents and not be able 


ould be ts 
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esired or not, 


it is now, on 
many of the 
to determine from the back whether they are one 
same document or not, Some consider- 
ledge of public documerts and I in 
titles and backs will be re- 
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devising a scheme for 
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| quired in orderto put this matter in a satisfactory 


condition. I shall be very much obliged to you 
for any suggestions or any elaborated scheme 
which you might prepare dealing with this ques- 
tion. 

Furthermore, the publications of the goverr- 
ment ought to be indexed afterthe mc st approved 
modern methods. Major Poore’s index serves 


| some valuable purposes, but the underlying prin- 


ciple of that index is in my judgment faulty. It 
is not probable, however, that another index of 
documents issued during the period covered by 
that volume wil! be again undertaken. In my view 
there ought to be prepared a comprehensive index 
of all documents issued by the government, such 
index to be made day by day as the documents 
are issued by the government printer, so that at 
the end of each year, when Congress meets in 
December, there should be ready for their use, 
and therefore for the use of all others concerned, 
a complete index of all documents issued during 
the previous year, these indexes to be combined in 
one general index at the end of every second year, 
and so on until a volume is formed sufficiently 
large for convenient use, covering, say, five Con- 
gresses. In no other way can there be a satisfac- 
tory index made. 

I will not stop now to enter upon further par- 
ticulars. This work of reform inthe matter of 
publishing, indexing, and distributing documen'>, 
I have been laborirg at for vears, having succeeded 


1 and 


in some particulars but in more faile« ,as was 
said in the letter of the Secretary sent you, it will 
only be when the principal librari un- 
try unite in urging upon Congress these reforms, 
in some definite way, that Congress is likely 


ans of the cx 


and 
to give heed to the matter. 

I send you, lest you may not have seen them, 
copies of two or three reports relative to this gen- 
eral subject, which I have made and shall be glad 
to hear from you at length on the subject, and to 
lend my assistance to any effort which the State 
and other librarians may make in this direction 
during the present of Congress. The 
earlier the matter can be brought to the attention 
of our legislators the more likely are they to act, 
This whole matter is so complicated and in such 
confusion that I have never known a committee 
of the House, whose existence is limited to two 
years, to come into such possession of facts as to 
be able to legislate intelligently regarding the 
whole subject. This is one reason why it is so 
difficult to secure action on the part of Congress; 
before the members of the House Committee can 
inform themselves and be able to act with correct 
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information as to all the points presented, their 
term of office expires and the whole work has to 
be gone over again by their successors. 

I write in haste and so do not enter more into 
detail in the matter of suggestions regarding re- 
form in this work. 

Very truly yours, Joun G. Ames, 
Superintendent of Documents. 


THE INDEX TO PORTRAITS 
LISTS OF PORTRAIT COLLECTIONS SO FAR 1x D 
IN LIBRARY OF JUDGE JAS. T. MITCHELL, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Tue list below is the first visible contribution 
toward codperation in the indexing of portraits. 
It is a rough list of volumes containing portrait 
illustrations, in the library of Hon. Jas. T. 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, which have been in- 
dexed for him. These volumes represent in 
round numbers about 7500 portraits, or, allowing 
for duplication of subjects, probably the portraits 
of 5000 different persons. The list, as will be 
noted, is a miscellaneous one and largely foreign, 
for the hap-hazard reason that the indexer-hap- 
pened to start with the case containing foreign 
books. Judge Mitchell authorizes us to say that 
he will be most happy to codperate with others 
engaged in this work by adopting a uniform sys- 
tem of entry, on a uniform card, which could be 
the basis of a printed index or a general card index. 
If codperation in this field should reach so far, it 
is his opinion that the estimate of 50,000 names 
for a general portrait index is altogether too small. 
He thinks the English and American portraits 
would alone be found to exceed that number. 
The estimate referred to was merely a rough 
guess, and he is very likely right in considering 
it an under-estimate. It is to be hoped that 
others who are engaged in this indexing work 
will report to the LIBRARY JOURNAL, not by full 
title but by brief statement, what ground they 
have covered, so that in some way or other a 
practical plan of codperation may be defined. 
There are so many things to be done in the li. 
brary field that it is a great pity to see any waste 
of force. 

Neuer Plutarch, Bildnisse und Biographien der 
Beriihmtesten Minner u. Frauen aller Nation- 
en und Stiinde. 5 vols. Pesth, 1842-1853. 

Portrait Gallerie Beriihmter Fiirsten, Staatsmiin- 
ner, Feldherren, Gelehrter, Dichter, Industri- 
eller, Kiinstler, Parlamentsredner, Volksmin- 
ner, und Agitatatoren etc., in 220 Stahlstichen. 
8vo. Gera. (Portraits only.) 

Peoples’ Art Union, or Historic Gallery of Por- 
traits and Paintings. London,n.d. 3 vols. 
One Thousand Portraits of Eminent Persons of 
all Nations and Times. 3 vols. n. p., a. d. 

(Engraved by Landon and other French en- 

gravers.) 
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| Freheri, D. Pauli, Theatrum Virorum Eruditione 
Clarorum. (Over 1200 portraits.) Noribergae, 
1655, 

Dreux du Radier, L’Europe Illustre. 6 vols. 
Paris, 1777. 

Le Plutarque Francais, Vies des Hommes et 
Femmes I]lustres de la France, avec leurs Por- 
traits en pied. 8 vols. Paris, 1838-1841. 

| Zwei Hundert Bildnisse und Lebensbeschreib- 
ungen Bertihmter Deutscher Manner. Leip- 
zig, 1857. 

Fulvius, And: Imperatorum et Illustrium Viro- 
rum ac Mulierum Vultus, ex numismatibus 
antiquis erpressi. (Colophon.) Romae, 1517. 

Gallaeus, Theod. Illustrivm Imagines, ex an- 
tiquis marmoribus, nomismatibus et qemmis 
erpressae, quae extant Romae, major pars apud 
Fulv. Ursinum. Antverpiae, 1606. 

Ciccarelli, Ant: Le Vite Degli Imperatori Ro- 
mani, con le Figure intagliate in rame di Gio- 
vanbatt : de Cavalieri, Roma, 1590, 

Roman Emperors. Hulsius, Levinus, XII Pri- 
morvm Caesarvmet LXIIII. Ipsorvm vxorvm 
et Parentvm, ex Antiquis Numismatibus in aere 
incisis. Spirae, 1599. 

Lee, J: E: Roman Imperial Profiles. London, 
1874. 

Canini, Jean Ange. Images des Héros et des 
Grands Hommes de I’antiquité. Amsterdam, 
1731. 

Spoor, H: Medici et Philosophi Favissae, Utri- 
usque Antiquitatis, tam Romanae quam Grae- 
cae. Ultrajecti, 1707. 

Jephson’s Roman Portraits. London, 1794. 

Effigies Pontificvm Romanorvm, cum eorum 
vitis. Jo. Bapt. Cavallerii, aeneis typis. Ro- 
mae, 1595. 

Beurrier, Louis, Sommaires des Principaux 
Fondateurs des Ordres Religieux, avec leurs 
Portraits. Paris, 1635. 

Salver. Icones Virtuosae sanctorum etc. Episco- 
porum Herbipolensium etc. ab anno 666 usque 
ad gloriosum Regimen Domini Joannis Philip- 
pi, Episcopi Herbipolensis etc. Sculptae Her- 
bipoli a Joanne Salver, Chalcographo etc. 
1712. 

Salver. Imperialis Cathedralis Ecclesia Bam- 
bergensis, in iconibus Episcoporum suorum etc. 
a Joanne Salver, 1717. 

Salver. De Origine, Secundis et Adversis Suc- 
cessibus, necnon de Statu moderno inclyti 
ordinis equestris Hospitalis B. M. V. Teutoni- 
corum in Jerusalem. (No title-page.) Herbi- 
polis a Joanne Salver, Sculpt. in cupro Sculpta. 
(4 Historic Scenes, 48 Portraits and 11 coats of 
arms.) Bound with preceding. 

Rein, Jos. Fried. Gesammte Augspurgische 
Evangelische Ministerium, in Bildern und 
Schrifften von den erstern jahren der Reforma- 
tion Lutheri bis auf Anno 1748. 

Rossiglioni. Ritratti di Padri. Illustri dell’ Or- 
dine Capuccino. 3 vols. Roma, 1850. 

Le Glorie de Gli Incogniti. o vero gli Huomini 
Illustri dell’ Accademia dei Signori Incogniti 
di Venezia. Venetia, 1647. 
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Crasso, Lor. Elogii ad’ Hvomini Letterati. 


Venezia, 1666. 
Spizelius, Theoph. Templum 
tae Vindelicorum, 1672. 
Tomasinus, Jac. Phil. Illustrium Virorum Elogia, 
Iconibus exornata. Patavii, 1630. e 
The walls of the room 
Boissard, J. Jac. Icones Virorum Illustrium | the shelving react 
doctrina et eruditione praestantium. In aes 
attificiose incisa per Theo. de Bry. 5 parts in 
Frankfort, 1597- 1632. 
Elegidia et Poematia Epidictica Prae 
cipuorum et maxime clarorum yirorum qui hoc 
tempore in primis vixerunt. Anno 1631. 


Musaeum Historic Venetiis, 
1640. 
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During the first half of the college year the 
library was open 627 hours, circulated 6240 books, 
and supplied the needs of 7104 readers, besides 
receiving 521 visitors. The average number of 
books drawn per day was 52. The highest num- 
ber drawn was 267, on Dec. 14. ‘The lowest 
circulation was reached Nov. 21, on which day 
only t§ books were drawn. 

The Granville Historical Society have given us 
their library of Soovolumes. The Scientific Soci- 
ety Library, consisting of Bulletin Exchanges 
with most of the live scientific societies of the 
world, have also recently given their library to 
the University, to be included in the general libra- 
ry. We have also received from Prof. A. D. Cole 
a large part of his own private library, including 
many valuable works on chemistry and physics. 

Our library is a good working library, and very 
complete in some directions. Through the kind- 
ness of donors we have one of the finest collec- 
tions of Bibles in the country. At the recent 
Centennial at Columbus, Ohio, the librarian sent 
part of the collection as a “ Special exhibit” 
from the library, 

everal colleges and universities sent collec- 
tions of Bibles, but Denison took the medal. 
It isa very beautiful one. In the centre, on one 
side, is the Goddess of History, to the right, 
facing her, is the guardian of universal knowl- 
edge, while to the left is the impersonation of 
the dawaing of intelligence. On the opposite 
side isthe inscription, “‘ Ohio Centennial awarded 
to Denison University Library for rare books.” 


THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. 


From Notes and queries, Nov. 3. 


Mr. BiRCH says that “the time has come when 
it should be definitely settled " whether the story 
of the burning of the Alexandrian Library by the 
Moslems ‘‘ is true or false.”* Mr. Birch might 
have gone further and have said that the ques- 
tion has been already settled to the satisfaction 
of all historical students. 

The question has been ably discussed by Prof. 
Kiehl in a paper read in 1878 before the Congress 
of Orientalists at their Florence meeting, and 
published in the 7vamsactions, and also in Mat- 
ter’s “ Histoire de l’Ecole d’Alexandrie.” These 
writers have not only proved that there was no 
library in existence at Alexandria when it was 
taken by Amru, but they have also accounted for 
the origin of the legend. 

There were two libraries at Alexandria, that of 
the Bruchium and that of the Serapeum. The 
first, which was the famous library of the Ptole- 
mies, the library of Alexandria, stood by the 
water's edge, and accidentally caught fire and was 
consumed when the fleet of Julius Caesar was 
burnt in the harbor. If any books escaped, or 
were subsequently replaced, they must have per- 
ished when the whole Bruchium quarter of the 
city was burnt by Aurelian. 


'Mr. W.J. Birch in Notes and gueries, Oct. 26, p. 322, 
commented on a remark of Prof. Villari in the Adindurgh 
rev. for July, p. 68, in whichthe destruction of the library 
is assumed. Me. Birch quotes Gibbon's argument against 
it. 


| 


As for the smaller library in the Serapeum, it 
was pillaged or destroyed by that ‘‘ bold bad 
man” Theophilus, Patriarch of Alexandria. Oro- 
sius, a contemporary writer, himself saw the 
empty shelves when he visited Alexandria, and 
blushes when he records the spectacle of desola- 
tion which he beheld. The Serapeum itself, in 
which the books had been stored, was afterwards 
razed to the ground by order of the Emperor 
Theodosius, when any stray volumes that may 
have escaped were pillaged by the populace or 
sent to Constantinople. 

It is, therefore, a well established fact that both 
the libraries had been destroyed before the city 
was captured by the Arabs. 

All the writers who give the legend of the 
destruction of the library by the Moslems are late 
and untrustworthy, while the contemporary and 
trustworthy writers are wholly silent on the sub- 
ject. Eutychius, a scholar, who was himself 
Patriarch of Alexandria, describes, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory,” the taking of Alexandria by the Moslems, 
but makes no mention of the destruction of any 
library. Eutychius,as Prof. Krehl well says, was 
‘*a scholar for whom the loss of the library, if it 
did really exist at the time, would have been a 
sad and pitiable event.”” Amrnu, in the letter to 
Omar in which he describes the capture of the 
city, mentions the palaces, the baths, and the 
theatres, but says nothing of the library. 

The legend first appears in a book of travel- 
lers’ tales by Abd-al-Latif, who wrote 500 years 
after the supposed event. How far Abd-al-Latif 
is a trustworthy authority may be gathered from 
the fact that in the same sentence in which he de- 
scribes the destruction of the library he says 
that the building was erected by Alexander the 
Great, and that Aristotle lectured at Alexandria; 
both of which statements we know to be errone- 
ous. Aristotle never was in Alexandria, and the 
library was founded by Ptolemy I., not by Alex- 
ander. Abd-al-Latif is, therefore,a writer of no 
authority, and he is plainly merely retailing the 
gossip of his dragoman as to events as remote 
from his days as the insurrection of Wat Tyler or 
the battle of Agincourt from our own time. The 
historical value of Abd-al-Lati{’s gossip is neither 
more nor less than would be an account of the 
Hundred Years’ War derived from an American 
tourist’s recollections of the beefeaters’ comments 
on the armor in the Tower. The Black Prince 
and Prince Hal, Cressy and Agincourt, would be 
jumbled together, just as Abd-al-Latif jumbles up 
his Alexandrian history. 

A hundred years after Abd-al-Latif, 600 years 
after the supposed event, the story is said to be 
recorded in a history written by Abulfaragius, a 
Christian bishop, who lived on the confines of 
Media. But it now appears that the story is not 
found in the original work written by Abulfara- 
gius, which was in Syriac, but is found in a later 
Arabic translation of uncertain date, into which 
it may have been copied from Abd-al-Latif. 

The source of the story seems to be a statement 
by Ibn-Khaldoun, who wrote 460 years later than 
Eutychius. Ibn-Khaldounsaysthat the Moslems 


| burnt a library, but where this library was he does 


not say. It is believed that Omar burnt alibrary, 
or libraries, somewhere in Persia, and Prof 
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Krebl conjectures, with great probability, that 
this reference to the burning of an unknown libra- 
ry in an unknown place may have been localized 
by later legend at Alexandria, where it is as cer- 
tain as anything of the kind can be that no library 
existed when the city was taken by the Moslems. 
Thus the story is condemned as a mere fable by 
all the canons of historical criticism. 

I may add that the question was thoroughly 
thrashed out in the St. James's Gazette and the 
Spectator in the months of May and June last 
year. That it should have now reappeared in the 
Edinburgh review shows how hard such stories 
die. IsAAc TAYLOR. 
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A SCOTTISH 


From the London Publi re 


Much interest is aroused in Scotland in regard 
to the proposed fermation of a National Library. 
The promoters of the scheme wish to make the 
famous Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh the 
nucleus of the new institution. This library has 
great historic value. It was founded as far back 
as 1682, and contains books and manuscripts which 
no other Scottish library either has, or can ever 
acquire ; and it has been well said that if any one 
had the inclination to write the history of Scot- 
land, which should be full and authoritative, he 
would be compelled to reside in Edinburgh, and 
to gain access to the Advocates’ Library. David 
Hume, the philosopher, once occupied the office 
of librarian to the Faculty of Advocates with a 
view to the promotion of his historical studies, 
In an interesting paper on the proposed scheme, 
the Glasgow //era/d holds that the Edinburgh li- 
brary ranks next to the British Museum and the 
Bodleian in the United Kingdom ; and, for that 
reason, the consideration of any other library as 
the basis of a Scotch National Library would be 
preposterous. It is the only one possessing the 
material for laying the foundation of a National 
Library. It has been virtually agreed by ail but 
the government that Scotland should have such 
a national institution, after the pattern of that in 
the British Museum, open to all manoer of 
scholars, students, and general readers. Sir 
William Chambers laid the case for such a library 
before the Socia! Science Congress more than a 
quarter of a century ago, and in the interval be- 
tween that time and the present the subject has 
appeared and reappeared. Dr. Chambers turned 
his eye towards the Advocates’ Library, as if 
coveting it for the nation ; and all his successors 
did the same thing. They took advantage of his 
statements, and are largely indebted to him for 
arguments. 
there may be a depository of national literature, 
as well as a disseminator of both national and 
general learning. It is clear that the first efforts 
of the movers of the scheme should be devoted to 
inducing the government to take the matter in 
hand. It is believed that if the public knew more 


about the library, the privileges attaching to it, 
and the strenuous efforts put forth in the past to 
acquire it for the nation, they would more urgent- 
ly insist upon their leaders, whether Members of 
Parliament or others, taking such steps as would 
at least bring the question to an issue between 
the government, the Faculty, and the people of 
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Scotland 


3000 mss, 


We may add that the library contains 
and 285 ooo volumes 
A later issue of the Pudlishers’ Circular notes 
that the movement for the establishment of a 
Scottish National Library in Edinburgh continues 
to arouse a good deal of interest. It is generally 
admitted that the public mind of Scotland is in 
favor of the scheme, but the opinion of the 
Faculty of Advocates has not yet been ascertained, 
nor is that of the government yet known. What 
appears to be wanted is further agitation on the 
subject, with the double purpose of rousing the 
people to action, and persuading the government 
that they have a good opportunity of conferring 
a popular benefit upon Scotland. After that there 
ought to be little difficulty in coming to terms 
with the Faculty of Advocates. It seems to be 
taken for granted that the scheme will be agreed 
to, for already the suitability of asite for the new 
A writer in the Glasgow 
Herald remarks that the premises the Advocates’ 
Library occupies are dismal rather than palatial, 
and there is nothing about their exterior to con- 
vey the faintest hint of the value of their contents, 
The public or interior entrance — as distinguished 
from the private or exterior, which lies across the 
vacant lot between the library and George IV. 
Bridge — is by way of Parliament Square. Mean- 
time it must be noted that the vacant plot of 
ground referred to is that upon which it has been 
Its de- 
votion to that purpose has one advantage. It 
would keep the public reading and consulting 
room in close contiguity to the existing building. 
rhe general, as distinguished from the law li- 
brary, would thus, under certain assumed circum- 
stances, be as readily accessible to the members 
of the Faculty asat present. A site more eligible 
in some respects might possibly be found. The 


| home of letters might more appropriately be 


A National Library is wanted, that | 


reared in the midst of quietude, and of forms of 
life consistent with something like both intellec- 
tual activity and emotional repose. A site be- 
tween the High Street and the Cowgate does not 
contain the promise of these things. There is, 
moreover, a sense of strife in the air from the 
wranglings of the Sheriff Court, the debates of the 
Court of Session, and the dramatic scenes enacted 
in the High Court of Justiciary. Onthe presump- 
tion, however, that the Faculty attaches to its 
concession certain conditions necessary to the 
convenience of its members, the advantage of the 
site must be regarded as practical, while its disad- 
vantages are obvicusly very largely sentimental. 


PASTORS AND LIBRARIES. 


We wonder how many pastors are interested in 
the public orcirculating libraries of their town or 


| city ? We wonder how many of them have shown 


their interest by making the acquaintance of the 
librarians ? How many by helpful suggestions 
or friendly word have assisted them ? Most likely 
the answer in each case would be, very few. Yet, 
on these shelves are books, that are combating 
sermons and giving rise to doubts and teaching 
error. Let the pastor use his influence to secure 
the best books, that they may either displace or 
refute the bad. Let him encourage his young 
people —and old people too —to make the most 
of what the library contains. — Chicago Standard, 
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A MODERN BABEL. 
BY PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 
From the Publishers’ Weekly. 

PROBABLY not one in five hundred of the 
thousands of Americans who have taken cab or 
"bus in London, and travelled between the 
*‘Bank” and “Charing Cross” have noticed, 
just as one begins the ascent of what "bussy 
calls “ Ludgate ’ill” an unpretentious building 
bearing the numbers of 47 and 49. Yet this 
building is literally a modern Babel, so far as 
the nineteenth century allows. Within its four 
walls are representatives of all the languages of 
the earth which possess a literature. A learned 
man was once introduced to the audience before 
which he was to lecture as ‘‘a gentleman and a 
scholar and the master of thirteen languages, in- 
cluding the gum arabic,” but even such a linguist 
would not feel particularly learned in this place. 
Here in piles or on shelves are books in nearly 
five hundred languages and dialects—languages 
of which no living, or rather speaking represen- 
tatives are left, or which, though almost un- 
known to our world, are nevertheless spoken 
still by millions of people—languages spoken 
centuries before this country was dreamed of, 
hobnobbing with those not known till Columbus 
had led the way to their speakers. To philol- 
ogists it is a veritable Mecca which is too well 
known to need description, but even to the un- 
elect or class whom Carlyle calls ‘* inarticulate 
geniuses” (and so any one feels himself here 
unless he can speak a round dozen of tongues), 
it will repay a visit. 

Nearly fifty years ago there came to London 
a young German, who had won considerable rep- 
utation in his university career, and now entered 
that world centre as the foreign corresponding 
clerk of the great book house of Longmans 
& Co. But a few years passed, however, be- 
fore Nicholas Triibner set up his own publishing 
and bookselling establishment, and began his 
wonderfully successful career. He had a distinct 
mission, and like all missions, success came 
slowly at first. To bring the literary and linguis- 
tic eastern and western hemispheres together 
was the task, or rather labor of love, to which he 
devoted his energies, and to do this he made his 
book-shop and publishing business literally the 
clearing-house of the old and new worlds’ publica- 
tions. But it was not sufficient to Mr. Triibner 
to be merely a dealer in books. A ripe scholar 
himself, he soon made a reputation for his house 
that obtained it the publication of almost every- 
thing of importance in those especial branches, 
and his love of those subjects brought from his 
press many works whose financial results were 
anything but promising ; while from his own 
pen came a number of essays and brochures 
which were valued by his own guilds of oriental- 
ists and linguists. 

But perhaps the most important service ren- 
dered by Mr. Triibner to scholars and specialists 
was the bibliographies and catalogues which he 
either compiled, or caused to be made and then 
issued to libraries and collectors in all parts of 
the world. The first, and still valued of these, 
was his ‘‘ Bibliographical Guide to American 
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Literature,” which was quickly followed by his 
editing and printing of Ludewig’s * Literature of 
American Aboriginal Languages” and Squier's 
** Monograph of Authors Who Have Written on 
the Languages of Central America.” Then to still 
further open the literature to students he started 
his“ American, European, and Oriental Literary 
Aecord,” by which medium al! who are interested 
are kept informed of the important publications 
of the two Americas, China, India, Europe, and 
the British Colonies, so that one not only knows 
of a work printed in China, within a few days, 
and perhaps even before its publication, but can 
obtain it almost as quickly. Next he published 
his “ Catalogue of Dictionaries and Grammars 
of the Principal Languages of the World,” which 
is of as great value, for out of print and rare 
philological books, as the Aecord is for new 
ones; and this has been supplemented from time 
to time by what are styled catalogues, but which 
are really special bibliographies of the chief lan- 
guages and countries of the east and west, among 
which were ‘ Bibliotheca Hispana-Americana,” 
“ Bibliotheca-Brasilica,” and “ Catalogue ef Books 
Relating to Mexico and the Mexican Confedera- 
tion.” 

Such was the business ieft by Mr. Triibner 
when he died in 1884, and probably nothing 
would have pleased him better, could he have 
seen into the future, than to find the establish- 
ment he had built up with such pains and love 
still flourishing and extending itself. But recent- 
ly, by a union of the three firms of Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., Triibner & Co., and George Red- 
way & Co., it has become the firm of Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., but no change 
will be made in the business built up by Mr. 
Triibner—‘‘ except that we hope to increase it,” 
writes an old associate of that house. Like most 
English business houses, neither its exterior nor 
offices gives one the slightest idea of the magni- 
tude of business done, and it is only when one 
penetrates into the inner recesses, that one gets 
a conception of the interest the east and west 
have in each other. The building was formerly 
the club-house of one of the literary clubs of 
which so many were formed in the early part of 
this century, and from top to bottom of its five 
stories are piled books, not merely on shelves, 
but in great stacks which test to their utmost the 
walls and beams. The parlors, smoking rooms, 
card-rooms, etc., once the resort of dilettante 
London, are crammed to their utmost—even the 
butler’s pantry, bar, and staircases are wall- 
papered with shelves and stacks. Only the offices 
and packing-rooms have escaped from this wil- 
derness of books and tongues—unless we except 
a small space filled by an intrusive bit of the old 
London wall, which was unearthed in making 
some alterations a few years ago, and which was 
found so firm and solid, that short of explosives 
it could not be removed; and so it remains as a 
representative of the times when walls were 
built to keep out alien tongues rather than of the 
time when this same spot was to welcome and 
send them broadcast over the world. Over one 
hundred and fifty thousand volumes wait here for 
the purchasers that are sure to come; for these 
thousands are not ephemeral publications, read 
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to-day and forgotten to-morrow, but are works for 
the most part of a technical nature, of which 
small editions were prioted, aod which with the 
extension and increase of libraries, both public 
and private, must be and will be absorbed. Most 
of these are Triibner’s own publications, but a 
proportion are unsold remainders of American 
and Oriental works which were secured by the 
firm at the time of their publication and which 
now cannot be, in many cases, secured of the 
original publisher, while the would-be purchaser 
knows nothing of these dust-covered heaps which 
contain what he wishes. 

But a part of the languages of the world have 
a literature, and when one sees what is here 
brought together, one cannot but think thata 
partial representation is sufficient. Tothe mis 


sionary or comparative philologist the Agau, | 


Akra, Amharic, Barea, Bari, Bessga, Bilim, 
Bishari, Bullom, and a round four dozen more 
languages of Africa may be of value, but in polite 
society, unless spoken by Cetewayo or some 
other “ African lion,” they would hardly meet 
with applause, and our own wild West has proved 
the superiority of Anglo-Saxon over Chinook, 
Choctaw, Cree, Dakotan, Mic-Mac or Siouan 
for cussing even an Indian into line. Yet evento 
the unscientific these dead or outlandish tongues 
may have an interest if only properly connected 
with other affairs. To be told by the philologist 
that his confréres disagree as to whether to call 
the Algonkin language “ Polynsynthetic,” “ Ag- 
glutinative” or “* Autochthonous” is not wildly 
thrilling to the uninformed, but one becomes inter- 
ested in it, nevertheless, when one learns that it 
was the tongue in which Massasoit welcomed the 


Pilgrim Fathers, and in which the first version of | 


the Bible printed in this country was printed, 
and one dips into its vocabulary when we learn 
that from this language Mr. Charles A. Dana 
took the wonderful word of ‘‘ Mugwump,” and 
applied it to all men who ventured to think for 
themselves. So with the Mohegan or Delaware 
—when we find that the noble red man had to 
say ‘‘ lelemilgemochgaulwen” when he wished 
to suggest the word “kiss” to his dusky love, 
one wonders if Cooper's version of the Indian 
love scenes could be correct, and is rather glad 
that he killed that “ Last of the Mohegans.” 
Thus by connecting each language with history 
one can feel a real interest in them. Here is that 
which was shrieked in the ears of Capt. Cook, as 
he fell pierced by the spears of the savages of 
Fiji; there that which Prince Louis heard as he 
met the same fate in Zululand. This the tongue 
with which Sir John Franklin attempted his es- 
cape from that terrible frozen death in the polar 
regions, and that the one with which Stanley was 
aided and guided with in central Africa. 

With such a stock and systematized business it 
is natural that every one should look here for aid 
in these lines. When Wellesley College, by the 
generosity of Prof. Horsford, was enabled to 
form a philological alcove in her library, it was 
filled by them, and the result is one of the broad- 
est collections in this country. To them isalmost 
entirely due the philological collection in our 
own Astor Library—the pride and joy of old Mr. 
Cogswell, who in his day believed it to be as near 
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perfect as a collection of books, ona given sub- 
ject, could be, and so published a special cata- 
logue to show the world what he had succeeded in 
doing. And it is to be questioned if there isa 
collection in this country to which they have not 
lent their aid in forming anucleus or in filling in. 
The good American in Europe is too apt to 
move by guide-book rote—‘‘anything not men- 
tioned in his litthe red book is not worthy of 
notice” is almost a belief with him. Yet if he 
did but ‘know it, there are hardly pleasanter or 
more instructive places in London than some of 
her book-:ops, and from my own experience I 
should give that of Triibner & Co. as one of 
them. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AS A HELP TO 
THE HISTORICAL STUDENT. 
BY W. E. FOSTER. 


From the New England Magasine, Dec., 1889. 

IN what we may, perhaps, be allowed to call 
the “ Prehistoric Age,” the point of view, whether 
| as related to the choice of books for purchase, the 
| arrangement of the books on the shelves, the sys- 
tem of catalogue, or the architectural plan of the 
library premises, was quite at the opposite re- 
move from any aggressive spirit. Its spirit was 
much as if one should say: Here are the books. 
If the public shall ever discover what value they 
have — well; if not — well. Happily for all con- 
cerned, this mental attitude on the part of the li- 
brarian is now almost as much matter of ancient 
history as the manner in which the librarians of 
Sargon, the Babylonian king, administered the 
Agané library of inscribed clay tablets, so pains- 
takingly described for us by Mr. Sayce. There 
may be exceptions; but if so, they only serve to 
bring out in stronger relief the fundamental 
change which has taken place. The librarian of 
our day studies units more than unanalyzed mass- 
es. He is interested in discovering what individ- 
ual book will best fit the needs of an individual 
reader. And conversely, aseach individual book 
comes into his collection, he makes it a matter of 
concern to see that it reaches the hands of the in- 
dividual reader (in some casesalso classes of read- 
ers) to whom it will be of the most direct service. 
To be sure, the more ‘‘ general" methods of the 
library, its general catalogue, its general plan of 
administration, its general choice of books, will 
go far towards covering a certain percentage of 
“wants” to be met by the library. Nearly every 
librarian can testify, however, that the best end 
most fruitful instances of service rendered by the 
library are not met hap-hazard; they come about 
through well directed care, exercised in definite 
directions, with specific ends in view. They in- 
volve some use of the mails, a considerable 
amount of personal consultation and conversation, 
and the trained habit of mentally “ pigeon-holing " 
the tastes and requirements of various individual 
readers, as well as the contents and special range 
of individual books. 

In its relation to historical studies the public 
| library undeniably exhibits a remarkably wide 
range, not only in the methods available, but in 
the widely different classes of readers affected, 
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There are few more practically important sub- 
jects in liorary administration than that of prop- 
erly correlating the general and the special ; of 
secing that, on the one hand, the reader who is 
pursuing the serious study of some definite divis- 
ion of a subject finds those treatises which spe- 
cially concern him, while on the other hand the 
reader whose knowledge — and consequently his 


reprints; and also upon the immensely wide field 


| of collateral material. As regards the practical 


treatises also, he outlines a comprehensive study 
of the literature of municipal institutions. 
Jones, the second of the three instances sup- 


| posed, is not a “student” in the technical or lim- 


ited sense of the word, as applied to an under- 


| graduate. He is a man of affairs, accomplished 


interest — is general rather than special, does not | 
| torical studies, and comes to the librarian stating 


miss profiting from those portions of the library 
best adapted to his uses. In the case of histori- 
cal studies, the library serves both types of stu 
dents impartially. Of course the methods in the 
two cases show a considerable amount of diver 
gence, as we shall see more clearly if we glance 
at their details. In doing so our attention will 
first be directed to the methods suited to the needs 


in many ways, but chiefly in other fields than his- 


that he has been engaged to speak publicly at 
some date in the not very distant future, on Amer- 
ican colleges in the last century. He isa man 
who needs no argument to lead him to appreciate 


| the value or necessity of wide and thorough re- 


of the special student, and afterwards those for | 


the general reader; for there is a decided advan- 
tage in considering first the more elaborate, scien- 
tific, and approximately exhaustive of the two 


search; it is, however, his misfortune that the 
engrossing nature of his professional duties does 
not permit him the time for the necessary researt h 
in this instance. What is the proper attitude of 
the library towards such a case as this, obviously 


|-a much more complex and perplexing case than 


methods. The application of the principle on a | 
more limited and partial scale much more readily | 


follows from having first traversed, so to speak, 
the entire field. 


Three special students, whom we will desig- | 


nate Brown, Jones, and Robinson, at different 


times make use of the library fortheir special re- | 


searches, applying for the librarian’s assistance 
and codperation, but in varying degrees. Mr. 
Brown is a university student, engaged upon a 
thesis for his degree, his subject being “ The 
Municipal History of Newport.” The librarian’s 
first business is to find out what the student does 
not require; that is, what he has already. From 
conversation with him, he ascertains what is bis 
“ stock on hand,” what progress he has already 
made in running down authorities; and as he 
names them over —as, for instance, Mason, Ar- 
nold, Greene, Callender, and McSparran — he 
mentally eliminates them from the material he 
proposes to furnish him. Some discriminating 
classification also of the differing kinds of sources 
to be consulted in the study of such a subject is 
also necessary at the start. These are three in 
number, historical, practical, and documentary. 
The historical comprise publications such as the 
annals or history of Newport, or incidentally of 
Rhode Island as including Newport. The prac- 
tical include treatises on municipal law and ad- 
ministration in general. The documentary in- 
clude chiefly the official publications of the town 
and city of Newport, but also others. But the 
use of these is not wholly a simple matter; it is 
complicated by the necessity of supplementing 
lacunz in one department with the material of 
another department. Thus, the town records of 
Newport for the important period upto 1779 were 
during the Revolution, by fortune of war, sunk in 
a ship-of-war, and were only partially recovered, 
in an illegible state. The necessary material, 
therefore, must be eked out as best it may from 
the Colony Records, and Acts and Resolves, files 
of newspapers, and elsewhere. Under the head 
of historical materials, the librarian puts him upon 
the track, if he should not already have noted 
them, of the writings of the seventeenth-century 
chroniclers, such as Clark, Coddington, Gorton, 
Winslow, and others, now accessible chiefly in 


that of Mr. Brown, the undergraduate? The most 
satisfactory solution, perhaps, of this problem, is 
either the appointment, in libraries large enough 
to afford it, of a separate library officer whose 
special duty it shall be to undertake cases of this 
kind; or else the assignment of such ‘‘ commis- 
sions,” in the discretion of the chief librarian, to 
this or that member of the library staff, as a trial 
of proficiency and facility in research. 

The third instance, Robinson, is a still differ- 
ent type of specialstu’ent. Brown possessed the 


| leisure for research, but was lacking in acquaint- 


ance with the materials and experience in using 
them, and therefore was best served in these lat- 
ter respects. Jones lacked nothing in experience 
or acquaintance, but from want of leisure found 
the aid rendered at the library a real service. 
Robinson lacks in neither of these respects. He 
is, it is true, a professional man, but his profes- 


| sion itself is that of a student of history and au- 


thor of standard historical works. The service to 
be rendered by the librarian in his case therefore 
is simply, when needed, to point the way to this 
or that portion of his own collection, which he is 
necessarily better acquainted with than any one 
else, as a host will act as escort to his guest in 
traversing his house or grounds. 


AT THE ASTOR LIBRARY. 
Tribune, Dec. 22, 18809. 


CULTURE and benevolent public spirit are the 
marks of Lafayette Place. Near to it on the one 
side is a busy part of Broadway, on the other is 
the Bowery; there has been talk of an under- 
ground railway below it; let it be placed there, 
and a line of balloons above it, if anything is to 
be gained by it; Lafayette Place will remain as 
itis. The city has already sent its long, cuttle- 
fish arms far beyond it and around it, but they 
cannot harm it. At one end of it is the great 
home for poor and neglected boys, conceived, 
founded, and built by the good old priest who only 
a little while ago was called to the reward that he 
had so richly earned. At the other end is the 
Mercantile Library, with Cooper Union just 
around the corner, and between are publishing 
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houses, printing establishments, the Episcopal 
Diocesan House, and the crowning glory of ail, 
the great Astor Library. . 

Who are the people that use its treasures? | 
There is no larger class, perhaps, than that of 
inventors and others interested in machinery and 
mechanical appliances generally. They come to | 
study patent reports. There are medical and 
theological libraries, too, and physicians and | 
clergymen can find most of the books that they 
need elsewhere. 

Designers of furniture, carpets, wall-paper, | 
decorations, etc., builders, students of engineer- 
ing, all may seek necessary help in these alcoves, 
and in some fine and costly work on a European 
cathedral an architect may gain, from description 
or from plate, the suggestion that he most needs. 
Military engineers are frequent visitors. In- 
structors from West Point have come sometimes, 
too, though they have their own collection of 
books, which usually serve them fully. In this 
branch the library owes much to General Abbott, 
who suggested the purchase of books. 

The library has the power, like a tree, to re- | 
produce its own kind, or to help to do so. It does 
this by helping in the making of books. Authors, | 
compilers, and revisers spend days in reading, 
studying, copying, and collating, and publishers 
send men and keep them employed day after day 
in securing correct texts and fac-similes of plates, 
maps, or portraits. It was here that Mrs. Helen | 
Hunt Jackson found most of the material for one | 
of her books, and many popular authors might be | 
named who have done the same thing, and it is 
not writers of booksalone, but writers of magazine 
and review articles, who come here for the raw 
stuff with which they are to work. A large pub- 
lishing house had its compilers at work for a long 
time in preparing a work on painters and paint 
ing, and it is now keeping them busy with one on 
music. Another house is preparing a medical 
work, for which the library is calied into service. 

The three folio editions of Shakespeare were 
used in revising the texis for Richard Grant | 
White's edition of the plays, and the Shakespeare 
Society has an edition now in preparation. 

Artists find the resources of the library of ad- 
vantage to them, especially when their work is of 
an historical character. Nor are the books that 
are strictly confined tothe subject of architecture 
sculpture, and painting the only ones that help 
them, for the library is rich in works on historic | 
costumes, and the descriptions and plates in these 
are naturally of much service to, and are much 
sought by, those who have to represent the men 
who wore them, on paper or on canvas. The act- 
or, like his brother artists of the brush and the 
chisel, finds guides here not only for the dresses, 
but for the faces of the men of old whose persons 
he must try to realize in his own. The members 
of Lester Wallack’s company used to be frequent 
visitors and Madame Modjeska only a few wecks 
ago sought guidance for her art in these alcoves. 

Dr. Damrosch and Professor Ritter, of Vassar 
College, both did valuable service to the library 
in helping it to enrich its fine musical collection. 
Besides the many theoretical and biograph‘cal 
works that are constantly consulted, there are 
scores of the compositions of all the great masters, 
scores arranged for full choruses and full orches- 
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tras, that directors and conductors find to their 
advantage to come and examine. Among these 
Anton Seid] lately called to consult the score of 
‘** Parsifal,” one that it is not always easy to get. 
THE LIBRARY AND THE 

MILWAUKEE, 


From the Annual Report of the Milwaukee P. 1 


SCHOOLS IN 


EaAkLy in the present year, Mr. Anderson, the 


| superinténdent of schools of Milwaukee, and a 


member of your board, submitted a report on the 
circulation of the library, especially as regards 
the outlying districts of the city, and urged the 
necessity of instituting some scheme of making 
the library better known and appreciated among 
the children attending the public schools, which 
would indirectly result in bringing it home to 
their parents as well. After mature considera- 
tion, it was decided to give the teachers in the 
upper classes of certain schools the privilege of 
selecting from the library as many books as they 
could use to advantage for supplementary reading 
in their classes, to keep these books for six weeks, 
and during that time to have full control of them, 
so as to give them out to, and receive them back 
from the children as they saw fit. The library 
agreed to pay for the transportation of the books 
toand from the schools, and only required that 


| the books should be given out to no one who was 


not provided with a library card in the usual 
way, so as to relieve the teacher from all re- 
sponsibility for the book, while in the bands of a 
borrower, and that a report should be furnished 


with each book, when returned to the library, 


| showing how many times it had been given out. 


A card was furnished with each book by the li- 
brary, for the purpose of keeping this record. 


| This experiment was put in operation during the 


latter part of February and continued until near 
the close of the schools in June. It proved an 
unqualified success in every way, and most of the 
teachers who tried it, speak enthusiastically of 
its influence for good on the children under their 
charge. One teacher in a school situated in the 
northern extremity of the city, about four miles 
from the main library, says that hardly any one in 
her district knew of the existence of the library, 
and speaks graphically of the indignation of her 
scholars, when it was decided to call the books 
back to the library during the Easter vacation. 
Many of the children had drawn books on pur- 
pose to spend this vacation in reading them, and 
the teacher was obliged to promise to meet 
some of them at the library on the day after the 
books had been sent back, to help them get what 
they wanted from the library, without the inter- 
vention of the school. 

Under the arrangement agreed to, 2235 books 
were drawn from the library by various teachers 
and given out 6728 times. The only difficulty 
attending this system of distribution, as far as 
observed, was that the library shelves were de- 
pleted of the more popular books, and it was very 
difficult for a child to get the books he wanted at 
the main library. To obviate this, it was decided 
to spend $s00 in duplicating the best books for 
young people, now in the library,and when these 
duplicates are received, one copy of the most 
called for will be reserved for regular circulation, 
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New Dork Librarp Club. 


JANUARY MEETING. 

A REGULAR meeting of the New York Library 
Club was held, by special invitation, at the 
Newark Free Library,’ Thursday, Jan. 9, 1890, 
President Poole in the chair, about 40 members 
and guests present. 

Mr. Hill expressed his pleasure at the large 
attendance of the Club and regretted that the 
President of the tiustees, Mr. Courtlandt Parker, 
was detained by press of business from welcoming 
the members. He would, however, introduce in 
his stead Mr. Samuel J. MacDonald, chairman 
of the book committee. 

Mr. MacDonald welcomed the Club in the name 
of the trustees, and expressed their pleasure in 
their library being the place of one of the Club’s 
gatherings. He quoted the old saying that 
“ Even as iron sharpeneth iron, so does the face of 
man his friend,” and spoke as to the educational 
effect of such meetings. 

Mr. Poole spoke of the reasons which had in- 
duced the Board to undertake to make the meet- 
ings of the Club akind of itinerary of the libraries 
near and in New York City, and of the great suc- 
cess of the meeting in Brooklyn. He thanked 
the trustees of the Newark Free Library for their 
courtesy so kindly extended to the Club, and ex- 
pressed the pleasure they had experienced in what 
they had seen of the library. He then expressed 
his regret that the subject chosen for discussion 
was of so local a nature, but explained that it was 
chosen before it was known that the meeting was 
to be held outside of New York City. It would, 
however, be only briefly discussed and then some 
topic of more general interest would be taken up. 
He then announced the subject for discussion, to 
be opened by a paper from the Secretary: 7%e 
differentiation or specialization of New York li- 
brarices. 

Mr. Ford read his paper, printed elsewhere in 
this number of the LisRARY JOURNAL. 

Mr. Ford moved that further consideration of 
this question be postponed till the next meeting. 

Mr. Bowker. — 1 second the motion, but would 
like to make one suggestion for the future dis- 

cussion of this question. Would it not be a good 
idea to ask the librarians to come to the next 
meeting prepared to give us some idea of how 
great the quantity of this unused material re- 
ferred to by Mr. Ford is, as compared to “ live” 


1 Owing to the length of the proceedings, the account 
of the preliminary examination of the library is omitted 
in this number, but will be given in the next issue. 


books. In Brooklyn a question of this special- 
ization has just come up which bears most 
thoroughly on this question. The Brooklyn 
Institute, an educational and literary institution, 
has recently organized a department devoted to 
political-economic questions, and in connection 
with this it had been proposed to form a collection 
of books on these subjects; but after considera- 
tion, it was thought foolish to begin the du- 
plication of the books on this subject in the 
Brooklyn Library, whose collection was but a 
few blocks from the Institute building. It was 
therefore suggested that, instead of spending 
their money in this way, they should prepare a 
general catalogue of the books on this subject in 
all the Brooklyn libraries, so that students could 
see where they could find what they wished. It 
was even to be hoped, if this project was realized, 
that it might include in some way such private 
libraries as that of Mr. Gordon L. Ford, which 
were always opened to scholars. 

Mr. Hill. — This question, as presented by Mr. 
Ford, is not as local as it seems. Here in New- 
ark we shall in the future be confronted by this 
same question. The New Jersey Historical 
Society owns and will eventually build on the 
land adjoining this library. I hope we shall be 
able to join our forces in such a way that we shall 
not only avoid using our funds in buying the 
same books, but shall make their shelves part 
of our reference library, and connect the two 
buildings by a passage-way. In this way we can 
reciprocally strengthen each other. 

Mr. Barringer.— It does not seem to me that 
this question is wanting in interest to those out- 
side of New York. and I hope it will be discussed. 

Mr. Ford withdrew his motion. 

Mr. Bowker. — Cannot Mr. Hill give us some 
idea of the Newark libraries, both public and 
private, so that we can judge how far this ques- 
tion is pertinent to this city ? 

Mr. Hill. —1 should like in this connection to 
ask Mr. George J. Hagar to tell the Club some- 
thing of his collection. I presume most of the 
members read the account he gave of it in the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL (xiv, (17), but I think he can 
add to the information he there presented. 
| Mr. Hagar. — lf | were making an address it 
| would take for its title, the making of history 
| 
} 


without books. In boxes I have carefully classi- 
fied some 50,000 envelopes, containing newspaper- 
| clippings and portraits, plates, etc. I take these 
| from the New York dailies, the illustrated papers 
| and such other periodicals as I canafford. Every 
| article so clipped is dated, and this collection 
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comprehends every subject, person, or event which 
is likely to be referred to in the future. By it 
I am constantly able to obtain the freshest news 
and data concerning any subject I wish. Mr. 
Hagar then fully explained his system, on the 
lines of the article above referred to, and ex- 
hibited specimen portions. 

Mr. Bowker. — Mr. Talcot Williams, an edi- 
tor on the Philadelphia Press, has a collection of 
cuttings even larger than Mr. Hagar, for the 
boxes containing them take one side of his study. 
He uses a larger envelope than Mr. Hagar, and 
instead of classifying them on the encyclopedic 
plan of Mr. Hagar, he has adopted the Dewey 
system of classification. It seems to me that this 
is a work which should be specialized, just as li- 
braries should. Let each library do some work in 
it, but not the same work. 

Mr. Poole. — This specialization of our libra- 
ries is really impracticable. We have got to have 
books on all subjects to satisfy ourreaders. I want 
to get a set of every periodical indexed in Poole, 
because they are constantly called for. Thus spe- 
cialization cannot be practical here. The Astor 
Library has a very fine collection of books on 
Egypt, but I must not therefore fail to give my 
readers books on this subject. I can only save 
on the very expensive books. 

Mr. Bowker.—Mr. Poole, why not put a card 
into your catalogue under Egypt, referring to the 
Astor collection ? 

Mr. Poole. —1 have not tried that. Harvard 
College has issued a circular to the libraries of the 
country, asking them to report their specialties, 
and I think such a list would be of great value. 
But I understand it has not succeeded in getting 
adequate returns. 

Mr. Bowker. — We had the same difficulty 
with private libraries. 

Mr. Barringer. — Does not this illustrate the 
necessity of having a kind of university library, 
under one management? Here in Newark we 
have just begun this great central library, and 
connected with it are between 30 and 40 school 
libraries. 

Mr. Hill. — We don’t want to blow our own 
trumpet too much, but I should like to call your 
attention to a few things. Here, for instance, is 
the form proof of the first issue of our library pa- 
per. It is published monthly and is to give a list 
of accessions and other library information. It is 
to cost the library nothing, as the advertisements 
pay all charges, but is to be thoroughly under the 
control of the library. We are circulating 1000 
books a day — over 40 ¢ of our books are off the 
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shelves atatime. We have now about 11,000 
books, and last Saturday we had 1663 books 
drawn from our shelves. We also find that what 
we call our Bureau of Information is a great suc- 
cess. The other attendants can refer every one 
there, and they can find out just what they wish, 
from the whereabouts of a periodical to the book 
to draw for any subject. Miss Toomy, the lady 
in charge of this Bureau, can tell you some of her 
experiences. 

Miss Toomy, — The demands cover the widest 
possible range, are very numerous, and constant- 
ly increasing. They are largely on current topics, 
and many of them from teachers. 

Mr, Barringer. — We have in Newark 400 
teachers and 25,000 school-children, who are all 
using the library to such an extent that we are 
actually trying to find some method of checking 
them and discouraging their use of the library. 

Mr. Poole stated that owing to the lateness of 
the hour, further discussion was precluded. 

Mr. Berry reported a balance of $47.73 in the 
treasury. 

The meeting adjourned, after which a collation 
was tendered by the library and was enjoyed by 
the members, who before separating passed in- 
formally another vote of thanks to the trustees, 
Mr. Hill, and to the citizens of Newark. 

The next question for discussion will be: Should 
American literature be specially favored in our 
libraries? Paper by Miss E. M. Coe. 

PAuL L, Forp, Sec. 


Librarn School. 
Tue work of the Senior class was outlined as 
follows in the plan of instruction presented to the 
Regents at the convocation July 10, 1889: 
SENIOR YEAR. 


During 9 months, Oct.- June, 2 hours daily 
work for State Library under supervision, Also 1 
hour daily as follows: 

Mondays. Seminar, under M.. S, Cutler. 

Tuesdays. Bibliography, under W. S. Biscoe. 

Wednesdays. Cataloging, under M..S. Cutler. 

Thursdays. Classification, under W. S. Biscoe. 

Fridays. Library economy, under director. 
Also special instruction as follows : 

October. Advanced classification, 

November. Advanced library economy. 

December. Advanced classification, 

January. Advanced cataloging. 

February. Advanced dictionary cataloging, 

March and April. Advanced library economy, 
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May and June. Advanced work in library. 

A few words may serve to give a better idea of 
the nature of the work. 

The subject of one of the Library Economy 
problems was, “ Best book-numbers for New 
York State Library.” Each member of the class 
handed in her plan for criticism, having thought 
it out by herself. In the class discussion, con- 
ducted by Mr, Dewey, all possible varieties of 
book-numbers were brought up, their advantages 
and disadvantages noted, the peculiar necessities 
of this library and of different classes of books 
dwelt upon, until an agreement was reached (in 
most cases unanimous) as to the form which 
seemed best adapted for each subject, and the 
plan was ready to be put into practice. Students 
have the chance to judge of the wisdom of the 
plan by seeing it in operation during the rest of 
their course, and the cyclostyled scheme is sent 
to each member of earlier classes as an interest- 
ing decision bearing on previous discussion. 

A sample bibliography problem: 

Choose three editions of works of Goldsmith, 
Dickens,and George Eliot, and three lives of 
each. 

One expensive edition and life that could be 
bought by a rich library. 

One standard edition and life for all libraries. 

One cheap edition and life for a poor man to 
buy ; 18 works in all. 

Give full bibliographical description of each 
work, including publisher’s name and price, also 
list of authorities consulted and time spent on 
the problem. 

The different selections were taken up by Mr. 
Biscoe, and the choice criticised. Mistakes were 
corrected as to the class of information to be 
found in authorities consulted. The predomi- 
nance of American books probably indicated only 
a greater familiarity with the American than with 
the English catalogue. 

The Seminar is that part of the work allowing 
freest scope for individuality. Each student 
selects her own subject and treats it in her own 
way, calling on others in the class to help in 
carrying it out. This is the place to air pet 
theories, which are, however, pretty sure to be 
knocked to pieces if not sound enough to bear as- 
sault. 

The “ Reading of the Young” is a well-worn 
subject, but showed itself in one of the seminars 
possessed of lasting interest. 

Mrs. Loomis answered Mr. Hubbard's article 
in the North American Review for September, 
and proved, at least to the satisfaction of her 


audience, that ‘‘ public libraries are public bless- 
ings,” emphasizing the theory that it is easier to 
correct a perverted taste than to create a fond- 
ness for reading in a grown person. Miss 
Swayze offered a select bibliography of lists of 
books for the young; Miss Hewins’ selection of 
course standing first. Miss Burdick had indexed 
the articles in the L1pRARY JOURNAL bearing on 
this subject and answered the objections of teach- 
ers to theuse of libraries by children. Miss 
Temple gleaned bits of wisdom from the Forum 
articles on ‘‘ Books that have helped me,” and 
Miss Harvey pointed out in what way the “ Our 
Young’ Folks Reading Circle,” recently started in 
Chicago, may help to the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

** Advanced classification” signifies extended 
practice in classifying according to the methods 
of the N. Y. State Library and comparative study 
of the Cutter, Perkins, Schwartz, Smith, Decimal, 
and other systems. 

“Advanced cataloging” involves a review 
of instruction given in the Junior year, work on 
more difficult books, and a comparison of various 
codes of rules, 

The Junior class are devoting January to dic- 
tionary cataloging under Miss Harriet E. Green, 
of the Boston Athenzum, whose success as a 
teacher fully equals her reputation as one of the 
most skilful American catalogers. 

The faculty have long felt the need of giving 
to the classes practice work according to the 
methods of a popular library. This is now done 
by utilizing the Albany ‘‘ Young Men’s Christian 
Association” and the ‘*‘ Young Women’s Christian 
Association” libraries, both starting modestly 
and requiring economical management and sim- 
ple methods. Actual work in these libraries 
under supervision is to be made a regular feature 
of the school. 

Circulars regarding admission to the School 
have been sent to thirty-five applicants since 
Nov. 1, and several application-blanks for next 
year have already been filed. 

With the transfer cf the Library School to 
Albany, all its books, pamphlets, samples, and il- 
lustrative material (with the exception of afew 
reports of large libraries, retained by Columbia 
and to be replaced here) were removed to the 
State Library. This includes the valuable col- 
lection of the American Library Association, the 
accumulations of several years. They have been 


bestowed in light and commodious quarters, care- 
fully classified, and are now accessible to all in- 
| terested. A librarian about to begin work ina 
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new place would find it profitable, for example, 
to look at the fifteen samples of book-supports 
contained in the museum and to compare the 
hundreds of slips and cards illustrating charging 
systems, Every librarian who reads this is earn- 
estly requested to send us his blanks, reports, and 
catalogs, lists of books and all printed matter 
pertaining to library work. 

A member of the Junior class has suggested 
the following scheme for getting at the plan of 
cataloging used in various libraries: Each libra- 
rian is asked to catalog Webster's dictionary, the 
latest edition in his possession, writing just as 
many cards and using the same degree of fulness 
as if he were preparing it for his own catalog, 
and to forward the same to the Library School. 
These cards will then be mounted on sheets 
20x25 cm. and arranged alphabetically by the 
name ofthe library. They wi!l form anexcellent 
object-picture, and illustrate, better than any writ- 
ten statement, the form, size, and quality of cards, 
the fulness of author, title, and imprint entries, 
arrangement of these facts, location of call num- 
bers, use of colored ink, handwriting or type- 
writing, and other points of interest to catalogers. 
It is hoped that every library will respond 
promptly to this invitation. 

Mary S. CUTLER. 

N. Y. State Liprary, Jan. at, "go. 


Librarn Economp and fjistorn. 


FRANKE, J: Die Abgabe der Pflichtexemplare 
von Druckerzeugnissen mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung Preussens und des Deutschen 
Reiches unter Benutzung archivalischer Quel- 
len. Berlin, 1889. 13+234 p. gr. 8°. 7m. 
(Dziatzko, K. Sammlung bibliothekswis. Ar- 
beiten, 3.) 

Linpsay, A. The public library. Books that 
are useful and books that are not. How to 
manage libraries. (In Scranton [Pa.] 7ru¢h, 

Dec. 12.) 14¢ cols. 


GENERAL. 


Akron(O.) P. L. At the last meeting of the 
l. board the bids for the printing of the catalogue 
were considered, and the contract awarded, the 
Book Committee were requested to prepare a list 
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| French books. 


of new books needed, not to aggregate over | 


$1000. 
SPECIAL. 
Baltimore. New Merc. Lib. Assoc. (2d rpt.) 
This is ‘a joint stock company, incorporated 
Dec. 10, 1887. It was formed to purchase and 


preserve to Baltimore the advantage of the fine 
collection of books belonging to the old Mercan- 


85 


tile Library, then about to be sold. The shares 
are $250 each. The company is governed by a 
Board of Directors, who have delegated the ac- 
tual management of the library, subject to certain 
restrictions, to a body selected by them and known 
as the Board of Managers.” Added 1109; issued 
59,614 (fiction, 76 ¢); subscribers 1260, 

‘* In the spring a special subscription list was 
opened for the benefit of those who desired 
The amount subscribed is used 
for the plurchase of French books only, and these 
are reserved for one year for the exclusive use of 
the subscribers to the fund. At the expiration of 
a year the books are accessible to all members 
of the library. 

‘* The departments of fiction, poetry, biogra- 
phy, and history, have been catalogued. These 
include about 14,000 volumes, and there are prob 
ably 10,000 volumes still to be catalogued. The 
cost so far has been $238.25. The amount ap- 
propriated was $450. 


Boston P. L. has asked from the city $25,- 
ooo to be used for the purchase of books at the 
sale of the library of the late S. L. M. Barlow, in 
New York, Feb. 3. Mr. Barlow’s library is formed 
in part of the library of Thomas Aspinwall, of 
Brookline, for many years Consul at London. 
Mr. Aspinwall, finding himself in the heart of 
Anglo-Saxon literature, with varied opportunities 
for selection, and with means, which in those 
times were ample for the purchase of books, col- 
lected one of the best-known libraries of Ameri- 
cana. Among the volumes are a part of the orig- 
inal records of the Massachusetts Bay Company. 
In the fifties he returned to this country, and after 
a time had reason to dispose of his library, which 
was purchased by Mr. Barlow, who made exten- 
sive additions to it, especially in the department 
of Americana. 

Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, librarian of the Bos- 
ten P. L., says: “* The Boston Library, in several 
collections and departments, stands well among 
the great libraries of the world. Its collection 
of Shakespearian literature is hardly excelled. In 
Spanish and Portuguese literature it stands very 
high indeed, while its Congressional library is al- 
together unequalled in thiscountry. The mathe- 
matical department is large and growing, while 
as regards patents its collection is one of the best. 


| Its array of public and institutional papers is 


very fine also; but in Americana the library is 
absolutely without rank. If we could obtain 
about $25,000 worth of the Barlow collection, it 
would round out our library to more symmetrical 
proportions, and give us a position, all things 
considered, as the best of American libraries.” 


Chicago (111) P. The city council’s special 
committee on location of the public library build- 
ing has prepared a report on the needs of the li- 
brary for a building of its own, as it has already 
outgrown its present quarters in the City Hall, 
there being room for not more than two or three 
years’ accession of books, Not only will the book- 
shelves soon be overcrowded, but the reference 


| and reading rooms are already inadequate, and 


the space for transacting the necessary business 
of the library istoo small. ‘* In short,” says the 
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committee, “ this department will soon be crip- 
pled for necessary room for expansion. It is 
well known that the needs of the various depart- 
ments of the municipal government will soon re- 
quire all the room within the City Hall, thus de- 
priving our magnificent library of even its present 
quarters, The only piece of ground centrally 
located owned by the city or over which it has 
jurisdiction is the plot known as Dearborn Park, 
at the southwest corner of Michigan Avenue and 
Randolph Street. The whole of itis none too 
large for a proper library building, suitable for 
the growth of fifty or a hundred years.” The 
committee, therefore, recommends the passage 
of an ordinance which provides that Dearborn 
Park be set apart for the use of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library; that the board of directors of the li- 
brary be authorized and directed to take imme- 
diate possession of the plot of ground for the 
purpose of erecting thereon a suitable building 
for the use and purpose of the library. 


Chicago. WHEATLEY, E. A. Chicago and her 
libraries. (In Chicago 7ridune, Nov. 29.) 34 
col, 


“ Let us give up this ‘ World’s Fair’ scheme and 
spend some of our millions in the endowment of 
a library; ... for the Fair will bring us money, 
but books will bring us brains.” A pretty severe 
tirade, chiefly against the P. L. 


Cincinnati P. L. (Rpt. yr. ending June 30.) 
Added 4782; total 157,211; home use 238,427 (an 
increase of 7115); lib. use 186,345; use of period- 
icals 427,281. ‘‘ The placing a number of the 
monthly magazines in circulation has met with 
unqualified approval from those using the library, 
and a greater call is now made for extension of 
the list, far beyond what could have been antici- 
pated. The circulation of back numbers is much 
larger than could reasonably have been expected; 
and from being an experiment, this feature has 
become a permanency.” 


Elizabeth (N. J.) P. L. (Rpt.) Added 768; to- 
tal 5280; circulated 34,569; receipts $1289.51; 
expenditures $1259.33. Among the advances 
made in the past year have been the employment 
of an assistant to the librarian, rendered neces- 
sary by the increased circulation; the throwing 
open of the northeast room adjoining the reading- 
room, through the kindness of the Library Hall 
Association; the keeping of the library open 
throughout the year, and for two additional hours 
each day in the morning. 


Grand Rapids (Mich.) P. L. Who will take the 
hint. Grand Rapids ought to have such a li- 
brary [as the Pratt Library at Baltimore]. (In 
the Sunday morning cagle, Grand Rapids, 
Dec. 22, 1889.) 144 col. 


Great Falls, Montana. Valeria Lib. Assoc. 
We have already started our library and have had 
as donations 800 volumes of mostly standard 
works, and $3000 in cash, also a building lot 
worth $3500, which we think is a very good start. 


— Gipson, Sec. and Treas. Valeria Lid’y 
and Art Assoc. 


Harrisburg (Pa.) P. L. At the meeting of 
the committee held Nov. 29, a draft of the pro- 
posed charter was presented and accepted, and 
ordered to be presented to the court for confirma- 
tion. A committee was appointed to secure 
rooms for the |. and a depository named where 
donations of books might be sent. $2000 was 
appropriated for the purchase of books. 


Haverford (Pa.) College L. Haverford College 
has just purchased the library of the celebrated 
German scholar, Dr. Gustave Bauer, of Leipsic, 
Germany, who recently died. The library con- 
sists of 8000 volumes. It consists of ecclesiasti- 
cal literature, Hebrew, Syriac, and many rare 
manuscripts. 


Indianapolis (Ind.) City L.. The last legisla- 
ture, among its many good acts, doubled the li- 
brary tax, so that next year the commissioners 
will have over $20,000 to use. This will enable 
them to increase the books at the rate of nearly 
1000 volumes each month. And an equal im- 
provement will be made in the quality as in the 
number of books, as the management is discon- 
tinuing the more sensational class of prose fiction 
as the books wear out, so that in a few years the 
Ledger stories will disappear from the library. 


Jersey City (N. J.) P. LZ. At the meeting of 
the trustees held Dec. 10 the future plans of the 
l, were considered. The fund at the disposal of 
the trustees, raised by the tax of one-third of one 
per cent. of the general tax levy, as authorized 
by the act, will be about $7000. It was decided 
that temporary quarters be engaged, and the acd- 
visability of securing suitable rooms in the new 
building of either the Savings Bank or the Sec- 
ond National was suggested, the matter being 
left to the committee. 


Kearney, Neb. Skinner's Library here is not a 
public library; though called the Kearney Libra- 
ry, itis simply a circulating library run in connec- 
tion with a stationery business. Rates $4 per 
year, family subscriptions $5. It starts with 
about 1rooo. There has been some talk of a pub- 
lic library, but it is abandoned for the present, as 
the town has been discussing sewerage and other 
matters which are considered of more immediate 
importance. Mr. Skinner is willing to sell out at 
cost any time the public library project takes 
definite shape. 


Lancaster (Pa.) P. L. Some time since the 
Y. M.C. A. turned over its library to a board of 
managers, with the purpose of making it the nu- 
cleus for a public 1., but the collection has been 
little added to, owing to the want of funds. It 
is now proposed by the assoc, to raise a fund, by 
entertainments, etc., to procure new books and to 
properly catalogue the whole collection. 


Lewision (Me.) Manufacturers’ and Merchants’ 
Assoc. L. The library of 11,000 v. was burned 
Jan. 7 in the destruction of the city building ; it 
was insured for $6000, 
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Los Angeles (Cal.) P. L. (Rpt., Apr. 1- Dec. 1, | 


1889.) Added 4771; total 11,028; issued in 
Sept. - Nov. 6302. . 

“In rearranging the library the Dewey sys- 
tem of classification has been very closely followed. 
The addition of so many new books making it 
inadvisable to publish finding lists, type-written 
shelf sheets of the different classes were inserted 
in neat covers, lettered with class and number, 
¢.g., ‘ Class 920, Biography,’ etc., and have proved 
to be quite satisfactory as a temporary substitute 
for the finding list. It has also been the means 
of impressing the scheme of classification upon 
the minds of the readers in a remarkable degree; 
in fact, the use of these sheets bound in this man- 
ner will be an important training for the intelli- 
gent use of the card catalogue.” 

‘* The library was formed in Dec., 1872, under 
the title of ‘Los Angeles Library Association,’ a 
small stock of books being obtained, partly from 
proceeds of the life membership fees and partly 
from monthly dues. J. C. Littlefield was the first 
librarian. In April, 1878, under an agreement 
the city council took possession of the proper- 
ty, valued at $3134.25, and assumed liabilities 
amounting to $1074.25, and the library from that 
date was known as the ‘ Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary.’ In Jan., 1879, under the provisions of the 
Revised Charter, the members of the council, 
fifteen in number, with the Mayor as chairman, 
became a permanent board of regents for the 
management of the institution, P. Connolly was 
elected in Jan., 1879, as librarian. 

‘* The record affords very meagre information 
as to the progress of the library and the amount 
of patronage it received, but in Oct., 1879, we find 
that upon strong representations made to the 
Board, $250 was appropriated for books; fol- 
lowed by a further appropriation of $150 in June, 
1880. In June, 1880, Miss M.. E. Foy was elected 
librarian. In Jan., 1883, the Mayor recom- 
mended ‘the expenditure of at least $1000 dur- 
ing the coming year for books.’ In Jan., 1884, 
Miss Jessie A. Gavitt was elected librarian, to 
succeed Miss Foy, and held the office until Jan., 
1889, when she was succeeded by Mrs. Lyd- 
ia A. Prescott, who held office until April 1, 
following, when the present Board of D.rectors 


was appointed under the provisions of the New | 
Charter, and they appointed Miss Tessa L. Kelso | 


as principal librarian, and Miss Jessie A. Gavitt 
as first assistant. 

‘* For the ten years from the time when the 
library management passed into the hands of the 
council as a board of regents in 1879, up to the 
organization of the present board, very little in- 
terest seems to have been taken by any one in the 
development of the institution as a means of 
public good, the records showing that the stated 
meetings were not attended as they should have 
been ; the chief business done at any time being 
mostly to audit the claims for salaries, rent, and 
other expenses. The remarkable increase in the 


prosperity and population of Los Angeles | 


brought with it no advantage to the Public Li- 
brary; every one being too busy to waste time 
upon anything but real estate speculations. Af- 
ter the subsidence of this excitement, and when 
the present board took office, it did so with the 


determination to create, if possible, a public in- 
| terest in the library, and we have now the satis- 
faction of seeing the library located in spacious, 
well-lighted, and airy rooms, which have been 
furnished throughout with library fittings of the 
most improved designs. The library at the pres- 
ent time is practically free, there being no 
charge made for the use of it, but only a small 
fee of one dollar per quarter for the privilege of 
using books at home. The board is of opinion, 
| based On ag examination of the records of this 
and other libraries, that it will be impossible to 
supply the immense demand for books which 
would immediately arise if the small charge now 
made were abolished, and that it will not be pru- 
dent to do away with such charge until the library 
contains at least 20,000 volumes for circulation, 
independent of those to be kept in the library 
for reference purposes. 

** Miss Kelso, the librarian, has shown a capaci- 
ty and intelligence which make her remarkably 
well fitted for the important position she occu- 
pies. The introduction of the latest improve- 
ments in library arrangements, and the adoption 
of the best labor-saving devices in library econ- 
omy are owing to Miss Kelso’s knowledge and 
good judgment in those matters. She has been 
ably seconded by her chief assistant, whose local 
acquaintance has been of great advantage to the 
jibrary.” 


| 
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Milwaukee P. L. (12th rpt.) Added 2444; 
total 48,665; issued 119,045. A table of per- 
centages of circulation is given for four succes- 
sive years. 


Newark(N. /.) F. L. With the new year a lit- 
erary bulletin will be issued which will contain 
information of interest to those people who use 
the library. It will be paid for by advertisements 
that will be inserted. Mr. Hill, the librarian, will 
edit the little sheet, which will appear monthly. 
The bulletin will contain among other things a 
list of all new books received and when they may 
be had. 


New Brunswick (N. J.) Rutgers Coll. L. The 
Sage Library now contains, according to the last 
| eatalogue of the Theological Seminary, over 4o,- 
ooo volumes, and books are being added in large 
| numbers every year, about 1000 being purchased 
annually from one source of revenue alone, the 


| interest on a fund of $60,000 given for that pur- 
chase. The college library has, with recent addi- 
tions from the library of P. Vanderbilt Spader, 
an alumnus who has given the college many vol- 
umes, reached a total of 25,000 books, 


N. Y., Aguilar Free L., organized in Oct., 1886, 
through the munificence of Hebrews, receives 
| from the Board of Estimate and Apportionment 

$5000 a year, and is entirely unsectarian. It has 
| 14,718 volumes, and circulated during the past 
| year 68,792 from the 721 Lexington Avenue li- 
brary, 53.944 from the 206 East Broadway 
branch, and 8492 from the Fifth Street branch. 
| It is proposed to begin a fair next week to aid a 
fund for the erection of a down-town mission 
| building, in which the library will make its 
home. — Critic, Dec. 14. 
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York, Y. M. C. A. L. Gamut, David 


New 


(Pené du Bois). (In MW. Y. Times, Dec. 15.) 34 | 


col. 


Phelps, N. Y. There has been organized re- 


cently at this place the “ Crown Library Associa- | 


tion” to which the stockholders of the Crown 
Manufacturing Co. have given $10,000 —as a 
permanent library fund for the benefit of the 5000 
inhabitants of this town. A free reading-room 
will be opened at once,and it is intended to keep 
on file the leading periodicals of the day. 
Among the stockholders who have contributed 
very largely to this free library are Hon. Stew- 
art L. Woodford, ex-Lieut.-Gov. of N. Y. State, 
and Freeborn G. Smith, Esq., Brooklyn. 


Pittsburg (Pa.) L. Assoc. In spite of the most 
earnest efforts, the cominittee have only succeeded 
in raising $23,000 towards meeting the judgment 
of Mr. Brunot. With the $16,ov0 in the treasury, 
but a little over half the claim can be liquidated. 
It is hoped, however, that Mr. Brunot will extend 
the time of payment. 


Providence. Brown University L. The cata- 
logue, 1889-90, devotes pages 68-73 to the li- 
brary facilities of Providence. 


San Francisco (Cal.) Mercantile L. The asso- 
ciation’s property on Bush Street, below Mont- 
gomery, has been disposed of to the Pacific Tele- 
graph and Telephone Co., the price being $157,- 
500 cash. The society contemplates erecting a 
new structure ona lot at the corner of Golden 
Gate and Van Ness Avenues. Under the term of 
the sale the library will remain in its present loca- 
tion for a year, by which time its new building 
will be completed. 


St. Helens F. P.L. 
17,014; issued 371,048. 


(Rpt.) Added 1231; total 


San José (Cal.) F. L. A deposit of $1 is re- 
quired from each individual who wishes to take 
books from the library, and for this deposit a re- 
ceipt is given, and when this is presented to the 
librarian, the deposit is returned to the borrower, 
if there be no book charged against him at the 
time. In the course of a dozen years many per- 
sons have removed from the city or have mis- 
placed books and have thus forfeited their depos- 
its, and the result is the accumulation of $1750, 
and this is now being added to at the rate of 
about $60 a month. A committee was recent- 
ly appointed to consider the disposition of this 
money, and they have presented a written report 
to the effect that they had consulted two attorneys 
and were advised that the board had the power 
to expend the fund in the purchase of books or 
to deposit in some safe bank. Mr. Rich said that 
from $50 to $100 should be reserved for the con- 
venience of the librarian in taking up deposit re- 
ceipts that might be presented, and some of the 
money might properly be expended in replacing 
books that had been carried off by borrowers. 


Sioux City (/a.) P. L. The plans that C: P. 
Brown last submitted to the city council fora 


| p. l. building have been adopted by the council 


| and trustees. The specifications will be drawn 
up to enablean early start on the building in the 
spring. The drawing represents a five-story and 
basement brown-stone structure of the Norman 
Gothic style of architecture, the exterior walls 
| being embellished with turrets, gables, and a 
prominent circular tower. The estimated cost of 
| the building is from $96,000 to $100,000. The 
| interior plans are not yet agreed to. Two sets of 
| interior plans were submitted, but the aldermen 
| and city officials will probably make suggestions, 
| born of experience, that will necessitate many 
alterations in the drawings. 


The only thing that 
has been conceded as settled is that the library 
shall occupy the main floor. 


Skowhegan (Me.) L. Walker's Hotel and the 
Town Hall and library building, in which was the 
general store of James Greenleaf, were totally 
destroyed by fire early on the morning of Dec. 
18. The fire was caused probably by a defective 
chimney in the hotel. Loss on Town Hall and 
library building $1000, partly insured. The 
books of the Shaw Library, some 700 volumes, 
were saved. 


Terre Haute (Ind). Ata gathering of the law- 
yers of that town, held Dec. 5, the preliminary 
steps towards the organization of a Law L. Assoc. 
were taken. A number of the movers in the 
matter have agreed to contribute portions of their 
private libraries, 


Topeka (Kan.) P. L. (Rpt.) Added goo; total 
9519; issued 46,810. Before Apr. 1 the library 
was opened at 12:30, since Apr. 1 it has been 
open from 10 a.m. to g p.m., and on legal holi- 
days from 3 to 10 p.m., but then no books are 
issued. The number coming to the library is 
often greater than on any other day. 


Winchester, Vt. Conant L. The committee in 
charge of the building of the library have signed 
a contract for the complete job of furnishing the 
materials of and erecting the structure called for 
in the bequest of $50,000 for an endowment fund 
left by the late Ezra Conant, of Boston. The 
building is to be of brick, with cut granite trim- 
mings, and the interior is to be finished in quar- 
tered oak and whitewood. The building is to be 
finished before October 1, 1891,and work will be- 
gin in the spring. 

Wisconsin State Hist. Soc. Added 5234; total 
133,727. 

“* The secretary's search for old manuscripts, at 
Kaukauna, Green Bay, Butte de Morts, and other 
points, among the French fur-traders and their 
descendants, was continued last summer, and 
some unexpected finds were made. Letter-books, 
diaries, memoranda, fur-trade account-books and 
letters, illustrative of early Wisconsin history, 
were picked up in considerable numbers, thus 
greatly adding to the extent and value of the 
priceless collections previously made and now 
bound in 100 stout folio volumes. These manu- 


scripts need careful indexing, but the work is at 
present impossible, for lack of a sufficient clerical 
force.” 
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Librarians. 

Barbour, ev. J. H., has resigned the librari- 
anship of Trinity College, Hartford, and become 
Prof. of N. T. Exegesis and Librarian in the Berk- | 
eley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. | 
Fell, B.S., is acting librarian of Trinity College. 


BrapsHAw, H: His “ Collected papers” are 


J. W. | 


reviewed in the Atheneum, Dec. 21, p. 852-854. 
| 


ter Library and the Sawyer Library of Glouces- 
ter; $4000 to the Rockport Public Library for 
the purchase of books; $2000 each to the General 
Theological Library, Boston, and the Newsboys’ 
and Bootblacks’ Reading-Room. The remainder 
of the estate goes to the trustees of the Glouces- 
ter Lyceum and Library for the general purposes 
of the institution. 


aris, Société Asiatigue. Mme. Pauline An- 
dré, née ‘Garrez, and her sons have given to the 


| society the Oriental books of the late Gustave 


Law, T: Graves, libn. of the Signet Library, 
has written and D: Nutt has published “‘ A his- 
torical sketch of the conflicts between Jesuits and 
seculars in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, with a re- | 
print of Christopher Bagshaw’s ‘True relation of 
the faction begun at Wisbich’ and illustrative 
documents.” London, 1889. 3 1. + cliii+ 172 
p. O 


MARSEE-LupTon. Married, December 11, in 
Indianapolis, Ind., Isabella Rebecca Marsee, as- 
sistant librarian in the Indianapolis Public Libra- 
ry and member of the class of 89 in the Library 
School, to Albert Lupton, of Brooklyn, 


Vinton, Xev. Frederick, librarian of the Col- 
lege of New Jersey, died from a complication of 
diseases at Princeton, N. J., January 1, 18go. 
He had been ill for some time. Mr. Vinton was 
born in Boston, Oct. 9, 1817. He was assistant 
for some years in the Boston Public Library, 
where he helped make the Catalogue of 1861, and 
alone prepared and partly carried through the 
press the Supplement of 1866. For eight years 
he was assistant librarian of Congress, which po- 
sition he resigned in 1873 to assume the one 
which he held at the time of his death. 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Boston (Mass.) P. L. Joseph Schofield, by his 
will, leaves the library $11,500 to be added to the 
fund bequeathed to that institution by his brother. 


Boston P. L. Through the considerate cour- 
tesy of the widow the library has recently ac 
quired the books of the late John Gilbert. His 
library consists of about 650 bound volumes, and 
over 400 unbound books of plays. 


Cincinnati. In its last last report the P. L. 
mentions receiving from Mrs. Dr. J. H. Pulte the 
valuable library of the late Dr. Pulte, containing 
a large collection of text-books, etc., on the science 
and practice of homaopathy, and a still larger 
one of the early magazines and journals on this 
subject. 


Cornell Univ. L. It isannounced that Gen. A. 
C. Barnes, son of A. S. Barnes, who gave 
$40,000 to build Barnes Hall, has given the asso- 
ciation about 300 books of reference for Bible 
study. The library will be named after the giver. 


Gloucester ( Mass.) P. L. The will of the late 
S: E. Sawyer, of Gloucester, contains, besides 
other charitable bequests amounting to about | 
$265,000, the following: $120,000 to the Glouces- | 


| tirely 


Garrez, about 1800 in number. Thereupon the 
society has commissioned M. Gautin to en- 
remake the catalogue of their library, 


allowing him 1200 francs as compensation. 


Portland (Ore.) L. will receive $100,000 be- 
queathed by the late Miss Ella M. Smith. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


BiBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE. Dép. des imprimés: 
Catalogue des sciences médicales. Tome 3. 
fol. 24 fr. 


The Bosron P. L.’s Bulletin no. 79, just issued, 
contains the books added from Oct., 1888, to May, 
1889, the conclusion of Mr. A. P. C. Griffin's 
“ American local history,” and a paper (4 p. of 
text and 8 p. of fac-similes) by Mr. Mellen Cham- 
berlain, on “an autograph which may be Shake- 
speare’s.”” 


Paris, 1889. 


WARREN Co. Lip. bulletin. Vol. 1, no. 1-4. 
Monmouth, IIl., Jan. r889-Oct. 1889. 62 + 
[2] p. O. 35 cts. a year. 

4 lists of new books; prefixed to each are 2 
pages of notes calling attention to special works 
or classes of works. 

WoLreNBOTTEL. HERZOGL. BIBLIOTHEK. Ausge- 
wihlte Biicher-Verzeichnisse. Heft 1: Sys- 
tematisches Verzeichniss der Lessing-Littera- 
tur der Herzogl. Bibliothek zu Wolfenbiittel 


mit Ausschluss der Hdschr. Wolfenbiittel, 
1889. 31 p.4°. Im. 
FULL NAMES, 


Supplied by Harvard College Library. 


Bentley, Alexander Jackson (Digest of the official 
opinions of the attorneys-general of the United 
States); 

Clark, F: W: (Notes on assaying of lead, silver, 
and gold); 

Hewes, Fletcher Willis (Citizen's atlas of Ameri- 
can politics, 1789-1888); 

Holt, G: Chandler (The concurrent jurisdiction 
of the federal and state courts); 

Williams, Fred Homer (Opening argument be- 
fore the legislative committee on towns, 1887, 
in favor of the incorporation of Beverly 
Farms); 

Wilson, G. Grafton (Town and city government 
in Providence). 
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Bibliografp. 


Arkiv fir nordisk filologi. Bandet 6 (Nyféljd, 
Bandet 2), Haftet 2. Lund, 1889. 8°. 


** Bibliografia fir 1887-88 uppr. av E. H. 
Lind,” p. 176-220. 


BaArpier!, L. Saggio di bibliografia cremasca, 
ovvero Crema letteraria. Crema, 1889. 78 p. 
8.11, 

BIBLIOGRAPHIE théatrale, année 1888. Paris, 
1889. 68 p. 8°. 

From the “‘ Annuaire de la Société des au- 
teurs.”” 

BIBLIOTHECA juridica; systemat. Verzeichniss 
der neueren und gebriuchlicheren, auf dem 
Gebiete der Staats- und Rechtswissenschaft 
erschienenen Lehrbiicher, Compendien, Ge- 
setzbiicher, Commentare, etc. Mit einem 
Sach- und Autorenregister. 6. Aufl. Lpz., 
1889. 9+ 61 p. 8°. 20m. 

Brunet, Gustave. Bibliomanie en 1886-89; 
bibliog. rétrospective des adjudications re- 
marquables et de la valeur primitive de ces 
ouvrages, par Philomneste junior [pseud.]. 
Bordeaux, 1889. 8°. 5 fr. 

Forp, P. L. List of some briefs in appeal 
causes which relate to America tried before the 
lords commissioners of appeals of prize causes 
of his majesty’s Privy Council, 1736-1758. 
Brooklyn, 1889. 20 p. O. 

Gore, J. Howard, P4.D. A bibliography of 
geodesy. (Pages 313-512 of UNiTED STATEs. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. Report for year 
ending June, 1887. Wash., 1889. Q.) 

HAEGHEN, Ferd. Vander, Arnold, Th. J. J., and 
Bercue, R. vanden. Bibliographie des 
ceuvres de Josse Clicthove. Gand, 1888. 428 
p. 8°. 

From the “ Bibliotheca Belgica.” 
J. B. HAtvorsen’s Norsk-Forfatter-Lexikon, 


1814-80, devotes its 22d and 23d parts to Henrik 

Ibsen. Kristiania, 1889. 84 p. O. 

Sydney J: Hickxson’s Naturalist in North 
Celebes, London, J: Murray, 1889, 392 p., O., 
has a Bibliography, pp. 369— 392. 

The N. Y. Forest Commission's Ann. report 
for 1888, Troy, 1889, O., contains a ‘' Bibliog- 
raphy of forestry and kindred topics,” pp. 76- 
122. 

Nizet, F. Notes bibliog. sur les habitations 
ouvriéres et sur le grison, extr. des Catalogue 
idéologique [de la Bib. Roy. de Bruxelles]. 
Brux., 1889. 13 p. 38°. 

69 titles on workmen's dwellings and 39 on 
fire-damp. 


MAsso TorRENTs. J. Anuari bibliografich catala 
1888, compr. lo publicat en nostre idioma, y lo 
que en qualsevol altre fia referencia a la geogra- 
fia, historia, Ilengua, y literatura de las regions 
catalanas. Barcelona, 1889. 55 p. 8°. I pes. 

Omont, H. Manuscrits relatifs a l'histoire de 
France conservés dans la bibliothéque de Sir 
Thomas Phillips 4 Cheltenham. Paris, 1889. 
71 p. 8°. 

Omont, H. Manuscrits rel. a l’histoire de Paris 
et de I'Ile-de-France conservés 4 Cheltenham, 
dans la bibl. de Sir T: Phillipps. Notices. 
Nogent-le-Rotrou, 1889. 15 p. 8°. 

From the “ Bulletin de la Société de I’ Histoire 
de Paris.” 

Orttavi, E. Bibliografia filosserica 1888 - 89; 
append. alla traduz. dell’ opera di Felice Sahut 
**Le viti americane, loro potatura ed innesto.” 
Casale, tip. lit. Cassone, 1889. 51 p. 8°. 

L: D. Petit has contributed a “ Straafrecte- 
lijke bibliographie” to the 7Zijdschrift voor 
Straafrecht. 

Petrik, G. Bibliographia Hungariae, 1712- 
1860, seu catalogus librorum in Hungaria et 
de rebus patriam nostram attingentibus extra 
Hungariam editorum; cum introd. Al. Sz- 
lagyi. Vol. 1. Budapest, 1888. 4+955 p. 8°. 
28 m. 

VICAIRE, Georges. Bibliographie gastronomique, 
avec une préface de Paul Ginisty. Paris, P. 
Rouquette, 1889. p. 8°. 25 fr. 

VoRSCHLAG zu einer Lesebibliothek fiir junge 
Frauenzimmer, ein bibliog.-erotisches Curio- 
sum vom J. 1780; mit Anmerkn. u. e. Verzeich- 
niss scherzhafter Cataloge (livres imaginaires) 
hrsg. von Hugo Hayn. Borna-Leipzig, A. 
Jahnke, 1889. 63 p. 8°. 1.50 m. 

Wertu, H. Altfranzisische Jagdbiicher nebst 
Handschriftenbibliographie der abendlindisch- 
en Jagdlitteratur iiberhaupt. Halle, 1889. 
118 p. gr. 8°. 2,80m. 


INDEXES. 

Cart, F. General-Register zu Jahrg. 1874 - 88. 
von Schilling’s Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung und 
verwandte Beleuchtungsarten, sowie fiir Was- 
serversorgung, hrsg. von H. Buute. Miin- 
chen, 1889. 5+ 412 p. 8°. 14m. 


CATALOGO metodico degli scritti contenuti nelle 
pubblicazioni periodiche italiane e straniere. 
Parte 1 (Scritti biografici e critici): primo sup- 
plemento (Biblioteca della Camera dei Depu- 
tati). Roma, tip. della Camera dei Deputati, 
1889. 14+ 173 p. 8. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO, 
57 AND 59 LupDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Publishers and Library Agents, 


‘Having extensive experience in supplying Public Libraries, Museums, Government 
Institutions, etc., etc., in Great Britain, America, Europe, and the Colonies with Miscellaneous 
Books and Periodicals, in all languages, offer their services to LIBRARIANS, SECRETARIES, 
AND OTHERS. 

Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional facilities for obtaining scarce or out-of-print 
Books, also for the publications of all Literary and Scientific Institutions,and Privately Printed 
Works. 

Second-Hand Booksellers’ Catalogues sent by Post as issued. 

NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, and NEWSPAPERS promptly supplied 4y Aail or otherwise. 

Terms on Application, 

BOOKS strongly bound in all styles, according to requirement, on the most moderate terms. 

Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. have constantly on hand a large collection of Works in all branches 
of Literature, published in Europe, Africa, India, and the East, and being in direct and regular com- 
munication with the principal publishers and booksellers in all parts of the world are able to supply 
such works at a reasonable price. 


TRUBNER’S RECORD. A Journal devoted to the Literature of the East, with notes and lists 


of current American, European, and Colonial publications. 


Annual subscription, post free, 10s. 


Important to Public Institutions, Libraries, Etc. 


Now Offered at Greatly Reduced Price 


Harxetr & Laine’s Dictionary oF ANONYMOUS AND 
Psevponymous Literature or Great Britain, in- 
cluding the works of foreigners written in, or translated 
into, the English Language. 4 vols., imperial 8vo, 
$25.00 (published at £8 8s). 

The completion of this highly important and exhaustive 
work, after the lapse of so many years after its inception, 
was made memorable by the death of both of its learned 
and accomplished editors, during its passage through the 
press. It was finally finished last year by the daughter of 
one of them (Miss Catherine Lang), in a manner that 
leaves nothing to be desired. Having secured, under 
peculiarly favorable circumstances, a small edition, the 
undersigned is enabled to offer the work at the very low 
price above mentioned. Those desirous of securing 
copies should immediately address 
J. W. BOUTON, 706 & 1152 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN 
Educational Catalogue. 


A few copies of the AMERICAN Epuca- 
TIONAL CATALOGUE have been bound in 
leatherette and are for sale at this office at 

50 Cents Each. 


AporEss 


PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 Pearl St.), N. Y. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., American, European, and Oriental Literary Agency, London. 


Bibliographical Publications. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY. 
Established in 1872, with which was incorporated the 
American Literary Gasette and Publishers’ Circular 
(established in 1852), by purchase from Mr. George W. 
Childs. Recognized as the representative of the pub- 
lishing and bookselling interests in the United States. 
Contains full weekly record of American publications, 
with monthly indexes, etc. Subscription, $3.00 per an- 
num, postpaid; single nos., 10 cts., postpaid. 


THE LITERARY NEWS. An Eclectic 
Review of Current Literature. Published monthly, and 
———s the freshest news concerning books and 
authors; lists of new publications ; reviews and critical 
comments; characteristic extracts ; sketches and anec- 
dotes of authors; courses of reading; bibliographical 
references ; prominent topics of the magazines ; portraits 
of authors, and illustrations from the newest books. 
etc., etc., Subscription, $1.00 per annum, postpaid ; 
single nos., to cts. 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL. Month- 
ly. Official Organ of the American Library Association, 
tdited by CHaries A. CurTrer, Librarian Boston 
Athenzum, and R. R. Bowker. Subscription, $s per 
annum, postpaid (including the Literary News, month- 
ly); single nos., so cts. 


THE ANNUAL AMERICAN CATA- 
LOGUE. Being the full titles, with descriptive notes, 
of all books recorded in Tus Pustisners’ Weexty, dur- 
ing the calendar year, with author, title, and subject-in- 
dex, publishers’ annual lists and directory of publishers. 
1887-'89 volumes, 8vo, nef, sheets, $3.00; half morocco, 
$3.50. (Volume for 1886 is out of print.) 


ADDRESS THE 


OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
Franklin Square (330 Pearl St.), N.Y. 


P. O. Box 943. 
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EDW. G. ALLEN’S 
London Agency for American Libraries, 


28 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


LONDON. 
(FORMERLY RICH & SONS.) 


[ January, ’g0. 


: Epw. G. ALLEN devotes himself entirely to library business. His long experience enables him 
to execute the orders of correspondents promptly, cheaply, and with thorough efficiency. His con 
nection with all the Book Dealers in the United Kingdom gives him the command of the British 
Book Market, and qualifies him to serve his customers with special advantage, and to bring promptly 
under their notice all the stores of Literature, old and new, on sale in Great Britain. 


Books Supplied at a Commission of Seven-and-a-half per cent. on the Cost Price, 
with the usual Trade deductions, and forwarded by the quickest and 
cheapest routes. Second-hand Catalogues by early Mails, and no 
Commission charged on Orders from them. Periodicals 
and Newspapers Posted Promptly. 


Agency for the following Libraries and many others: 


Library of Congress, Washington. ohns Hopkins University. a) 
Libraries of Parliament, Ottawa, Toronto, and hiladelphia Library Co. oa 
Quebec. Philadelphia Mercantile Library. 
Amherst College. Peabody Institute, Baltimore. 
Boston Public Library. University of Pennsylvania. 
Brooklyn Library. University of Toronto, Can, : 
Brown University. Watkinson Library, Hartford, Conn. So 
Cornell University. Yale College. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
a BINDING. 
: Cheap and Durable for Circulating Libraries. Seeley Strong for Books of Reference. Superior Style i 
: for Works of Art. Imitation Antique for Rare Old Books. Calf Extra in Every Variety. Best a 
| Half-Binding for General Library Use. Pamphlets Bound at Cheap Rates. Law-Books \ jake 


: in Law Calf. Cheap Binding in Cloth. Hard-Grained Roan, etc. Delapidated 
+) Binding Neatly Repaired. Deficiencies of Rare Books Supplied in Exact 
4 Fac-Simile. Library Stamps provided to Order. 


** We have been, for the last twenty years, personally cognizant of Mr. Allen's faithfulness to the interests of 
his American customers. When a resident in Washington, ten years ago, we found that the immense Congressional 
Library largely supplied its shelves through Mr. Allen's London Agenc Many of the extensive libraries belonging 
to the Universities and Colleges in the East have also secured their Foreign Books from the same source, and we 
have heard from the officers of these Institutions frequent testimony to the scrupulous exactness with which their 
} orders were always filled. 

** We cannot, therefore, do a greater service to the Colleges and Universities of the West, to which these pres- 
: ents shall come, than to advise that they employ this inexpensive agency for replenishing their Libraries with Eng- 

lish Books.""—Presipent Waicn, /owa State Agricultural College. 

“ No better indorsement of Mr. Allen's Agency is possible than the jist of leading libraries that continue to use 
it. For 30 years, strict integrity and enenestio’g facilities have held the old and made new patrons. The very lar, 
business built up demands only 7% per cent. instead of the customary ro per cent. commission. A Library can safely 

| entrust all its London orders to Mr. Allen without getting other estimates and feel sure that it is not making a 


mistake.”’—Mervu. Dewry, Chie/ Librarian Columbia College. 


Edw. G. Allen’s American Library Agency, 
COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
MEMBER AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL TERMS FOR LARGE ORDERS. 
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